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CELLARS Vs. CHAFF PACKING. 
CELLAR WINTERING, CHAFF PACKING, ETC, 
IVING about six miles from here is an old man 
who has no bee-book, and reads no bee-paper, 
but who has for the past eight years success- 
fully wintered his bees in an apartment of 
his cellar. He buys his hives of bee-keepers 
who have given up the business in disgust, never 
paying more than twenty-five cents apiece for them. 
He has never raised very much honey for 
sale, very seldom opens a hive, but sells bees 
inthe spring to bee-keepers who are good hands 
at raising honey, but poor ones at wintering 
their bees. We visited him a few weeks ago, stayed 
to dinner, had a good long chat, and bought five 
colonies of bees. In one corner of his cellar isa 
room about ten feet square. The floor is cement, 
the walls and ceiling are plastered. It has two out- 
side windows, which are closed and protected in the 
winter. Upon the approach of cold weather he car- 
ries his bees into the cellar, and simply stacks the 
hives up as we would so many boxes. He takes 
them out again ‘when the snow is gone.”” He has 
never lost a colony, except some late swarms that 
starved. He has tried once or twice leaving one or 
two colonies out of doors, but has lost them every 
time. We noticed that the fronts of some of the 
hives were considerably soiled, and asked if they 
were in that condition when he bought them. 

“Oh, no!” said he; “almost all of them get that 
way in the winter. They look pretty bad when we 
bring them out, but the rain soon washes it off. 
Whenever we go into the room in the winter we 
find bees out running around upon the front of the 
hives; they empty themselves, and go back into the 
hives.” 
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We asked him bow warm he kept the room, but 
he “didn't know.”” He knew it never froze in the 
cellar, Whenever we find a hive daubed up like 
this in the cellar, we mentally write “dead” upon 
its side. We have known of this man’s success for 
some time, and have attributed it to locality. To 
test it we have often thought of taking a load of 
bees over there the latter part of the summer, and 
getting him to put them into the cellar upon the 
approach of winter. Last fall a son-in-law of his 
brought eight colonies there—brought them after 
cold weather had set in, and put them into the cel- 
lar without even giving them a flight, and last 
spring came and carted them home again, alive and 
all O. K. All this was rather ‘“‘ upsetting ;” but 
there was no dodging it, because they had the bees to 
show. So much for cellar wintering. Now let us 
talk of 

CUAEF PACKING. 

“There is no great loss without some small gain;” 
if we lose our bees every winter we have the 
pleasure in the spring of a trip to the home and 
apiary of Cyula Linswik and her sister. Last spring 
was no exception, as we again brought home in 
triumph thirty-one of their best colonies. Although 
their bees are what would be called light Italians, 
we have no hesitation in saying that, taking every 
thing into consideration, they are as good Italians 
as we have ever had. They are very peaceable, but 
also very energetic workers. In accordance with 
our request, one colony had been left packed so 
that we could see “just how it was done.” The 
hive stood upon a board platform, about three feet 
square, said platform being raised three or four 
inches from the ground. A box nearly as large as 
this platform, but without top or bottom, was set 
down over the hive, the top reaching four or five 
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inches above the top of the hive when its cap is re- | 


moved. A bridge, or tube, about four inches 


| stay in the house and care for the sick child. 


square, led in from the front of the box to the en- | 


trance of the hive. When preparing the bees for 
winter, one comb is removed and the remaining 


combs spread apart. Little sticks laid across the 


tops of the frames allow the bees to pass from comb | 


tocomb. Over these sticks is laid a woolen cloth, 
and in the surplus apartments at the sides of the 
brood-nest are placed chaff cushions. 

The large box is filled with chaff, and a cover put 
on, in the center of which there is a hole a trifle 
larger than the top of the hive. The ordinary cap 


helped Mr. G. in packing bees for shipment, had to 
Then 
Mr. Gates’ man caught his hand in a horse-power, 
und he was left short of help. Bees were swarming, 
every thing full of honey, and no time to extract; 


| queens hatching, and tearing down cells because 


to the hive is removed, and another cap substituted | 


that just fills the hole left in the cover to the large 


box, and sets down over or outside the upper edge | 


of the hive. 


This cap is filled with chaff, the chaff | 


being kept in place by a cloth tacked to the lower | 


edge of the eap. 


In the top of the cap is cut a hole | 


nearly a foot square, which is covered with wire | 


cloth to keep out mice. 
moisture to escape, which is considered of much 
importance, 
ventilation 
came closed with ice. 
roof of rough boards. 


was 


er sets in. Whenitis time for snows to come,a 


board is leaned up in front of the entrance, to keep | 


out the snow. The little bridge leading to the en- 
trance is not allowed to become filled with snow. 
Ifany snow blows in it is very carefully brushed 
out with a wing. The packing is allowed to re- 


main until all danger of even cool weather is past. 
lt was May Isth when we were there, and the un- | 


packing had been finished the previous day. We 
were never more favorably impressed with the im- 
portance of spring packing. In the colony that 
was packed great masses of bees were hanging out 
in the surplus apartments at the sides of the brood- 
nest; while other colonies that were unpacked, that 
were, we were informed, no stronger, showed little 
if any disposition to hang out. The hand thrust 


down into the chaff outside of the hive showed it to 


be quite warm. Even though inclined to adopt cel- 
lar wintering, we think it will be found profitable 


This opening allows the 


In one or two instances this upward | 
omitted when the entrances be- | 

Over the whole is placed a | 
The packing is done early, so | 
that there need be no disturbance after cool weath- | 


they could not be attended to. Then another child 
was taken sick, and friend G. certainly had _ his 
hands full. All this time orders were fairly pouring 
Had Mrs. Chaddock known all this, probably 
she would have been more charitable. It was of 
friend Gates that I bought the bees by the pound, 
as mentioned in the July GLEANINGsS, and I have 
found him the very soul of honor. 
8—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 70—-100. 
Regersville, Mich., July 8, 1885. 
——— — oe 
SPIDERS AND BEES. 


Spiders are one of the Bee - Keepers’ best 
friends to preserve empty Combs from 
the Ravages of the Bee-Moth. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH, 


EVER, since the introduction of movable 
frames, has there been in our country a 
greater mortality among bees than during 
the last winter and spring. Before the use 
of these frames, to most bee-keepers such 

losses were irreparable. How often, by natural 
swarming, did the old-fashioned bee-keeper, when a 
few good seasons caine in succession, make such a 


BY REV. 


| success in the business as convinced him thata 
given sum of money invested in bees paid better 


than any thing else? But sooner or later comes the 
bad year—when most and perhaps all of his colo- 


| nies are lost—his golden dreams vanish, and in most 
cases he abandons the pursuit in disgust, having 
| nothing to show for his investment but some empty 


| hives (extra 


for kindling - wood), and some 
Was he one of 


nice 
combs, of value only for their wax. 


| the kind who have little use in their vocabulary for 


| the word failure? 


Being able to make but little if 
any use of his old combs, he painfully waited upon 


| the seasons; and unless he had in him the making 
'of another Quinby or Grimm, he could hope to 


to pack the bees in the spring, after taking them | 
| cession of favored seasons. 


from the cellar. The fine, strong, booming colonies 
found at “Our Clearing ”"’ have stimulated our am- 
bition wonderfully to winter our bees in a like suc- 
cessful manner, and, feeling that “‘what man 


hath done man can do,"’ we shall put forth extra | 
winter. | 


exertions to winter our bees another 


Now don’t joke us, friend Root, and say it was a | 
woman who has so successfully wintered her bees. | 
| be utilized for the bees, especially since the era of 


If you do, we shall tell you that Dr. Southard, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., wintered his entire apiary of 100 
colonies, and they were packed out of doors. Cyula 


and her sister jokingly offered to winter some of | 
our bees if we would send them up there, and we | 

‘ | 
are more than half inclined to send half a dozen 


colonies, just for the fun of the thing, and to see | 


how it will turn out. It is, perhaps, but fair to say 
that two or three colonies in the * Linswik Apiary” 
did not winter so perfectly as the others, and were 
considerably weaker, and that the proprietors 
could not tell the reason why. 
A FEW WORDS IN DEFENSE OF G. W. GATES. 

Mr. Gates may not feel like defending himself, so 
please allow me to say that I know one of his little 
boys was very sick, and that Mrs. G., who usually 





build up his apiary again only if favored by a suc- 


We have had some very calamitous seasons since 
movable frames began to be extensively used; but 
by those who know their business, how quickly are 
such losses repaired! Although not very often re- 
ferred to, this power of speedy recuperation is one 
of the greatest benefits which come from the con- 
trol of the combs. Nearly every empty comb can 


sending queens by mail and purchasing bees by the 
pound; and even if he has lost all his colonies, no 
one need call himself a bankrupt bee-keeper, but 
in a single favorable season may hear again the 
cheerful hum of industry in hives no longer deso- 
late and silent. The change so speedily effected 
seems alinost like a resurrection of the dead! 

But it takes time, even with the best management, 
to secure such results, and just here comes a new 
element which must be taken into account. Noth- 
ing is so acceptable to the bee-moth as combs with 
no bees to protect them; the older the combs, and 
the better in all respects for the bees, the better, 
too, for the moth: and the great question is, how 
with the least trouble can these empty combs be 
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saved? Hang them up in some light and dry place, 
carefully separated so that they nowhere touch 
each other, and sulphur them from time to time. 
Most of you know by heart this old, old story, and 
many of you only to neglect what requires so much 
care, and time never waits upon any procrastinator. 
You need not be told that eternal vigilance is the 
price which must be paid if we would save empty 
combs for the bees. 

Columella said, nearly two thousand years ago: 
“This business [bee-keeping] demands marimam 
fidelitatem (the greatest fidelity], which, since it is 
the rarest of qualities,” etc. It is just as hard to 
find it now as then, but we never needed it more, 
and I proceed to tell those who are conscious that 
they are weak in this matter, how “ without money 
and without price’’ they may secure it. The facts 
which I shall now give are recorded in my private 
journal, and have been often told to bee-keepers, 
some of whom will, no doubt, remember them as 
given by me many years ago. Within a year or 
two my methods have been given in part to bee- 
keepers by some German apiarist—and how much 
do we owe to our German friends, among whom 
Dzierzon stands first! 

[extract now, word for word, from my Journal, 
Vol. I., under date of July 8, 1864: 

“ Spiders Tcount as friends. Last season I put 
away small frames of comb under a box, and the 
spiders kept them free from moths; this year I had 
a number of hives with combs, but no bees, and 
they have guarded them well! Where aspider has 
her web, there it wiil be safe to keep empty combs.” 

I will now explain more fully how I came to find 
the spider’s value to the bee-keeper. A nucleus 
with a choice imported Italian queen was placed on 
an empty box hive laid on its side upon the ground, 
with its cavity facing the north, to protect its con- 
tents from the sun. In this cavity I put quite a 
number of frames with choice combs to be given 
from time to time to the nucleus, when frames of 
brood for queen-rearing were taken from it. [ ex- 
pected that some, at least, of these combs would be 
visited by the bee-moth; but examining each comb 
us I took it from the old box, I found no signs that 
they had hurt them. This surprised me much, un- 
till saw, when I came to the further end of the 
box, @ spider's web with its occupant, and many 
proofs of the kind of work that had been done (all 
unknown to me) in the shape of skeletons of bee- 
moth and other insects suspended in that web. 

It was not until next year that I reaped any great 
benefit from seeing the handiwork of this spider. 
Dec. 30, 1863, the weather at Oxford, Ohio, was quite 
mild for a winter day, the mercury ranging at 
about 42°, the day being misty and threatening rain. 
At 5:30 p.m. my thermometer was 42°. The wind 
began to rise, and at 6:30 p. m., the record was 82°; 
7:30 p. m., 22°; 10:30 p.m., 8°. Jan. 1, 1864, 7 a. m., 
16° below zero, witha gale of wind. What soldier 
who camped out that day will ever forget it? In 
our apiary were many weak colonies, wintered only 
because we could then sell every tested’ queen we 
could spare in the spring for from $10 to 820. Near- 
ly every one of these weak colonies was dead when 
[examined them after nearly two weeks of unusu- 
ally cold weather. The hives with their empty 
combs were piled up against the north side of the 
barn, and shut up only enough to exclude mice. It 
was quite late in the spring before my health al- 
lowed me to give them any attention, and my son 
was absent in the army. But I was able to use 
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every comb in my various operations. The spiders 
had taken possession of them, and the bee-moth 
had no chance. Had I closed the hives so tightly 
that the moth could not have got in them, I should 
in all probability have lost most of the empty 
combs. The odor of such hives attracts the moth; 
and if she can not enter them she will lay her eggs 
in the most convenient cracks and crevices for her 
progeny to get access to their proper food, It is 
much easier for a spider to entrap the moth than it 
is for her to catch her larvie when once they have 
burrowed into the combs. I prefer, therefore, to 
give the moth the freest possible admission, consis- 
tent with excluding mice, to all hives with empty 
combs. 

Solomon says: “The spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces.”” And she is very 
fond of making her hunting-grounds in the combs 
of our queens’ palaces when no longer under the 
protection of the bees! But we need trust nothing, 
even to her alacrity, to volunteer in our service. In 
our barns and woodsheds can always be found in 
autumn and early spring a supply of those white 
bags in which the provident mother so nicely tucks 
up, as in the softest silken cradles, her eggs to be 
developed in due time by the increasing warmth of 
the season. Put a single one of these so-called “spider 
bags’ into each hive with empty combs, and be no 
more anxious about them—you have got * without 
money and without price” that vigilant fidelity so 
indispensable in this matter. The spider is now 
your very good friend. She mounts guard over 
your combs, and will protect them from the moth 
until the last one has found its proper place with 
your bees, 

I regret that this information was not given long 
ago to the bee-keeping world. It was intended to 
appear years ago in the revision which I hoped to 
make of my work on the “ Hive and Honey-Bee.”” I 
specially regret that I could not give it last spring 
when it would have been of so much greater serv- 
ice. Butitis only withina very short time thatlI 
have recovered sufliciently from my old head 
trouble to take any interest in bees, or to write on 
any thing connected with them. With gratitude to 
our heavenly Father, ‘‘who forgiveth all our in- 
iquities and healeth all our diseases,’”’ and with 
hearty good will to all bee-keepers at home and 
abroad, I sign myself their friend. 

Oxford, Ohio, July 1, 1885. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

N. B.—July 7, 1885. Ihave just taken from a loft 
over my woodshed some old combs of the kind that 
the moth loves, and that have lain there in an open 
nucleus box since 1874! They have not been mo- 
lested, and the spider-webs adhering to them tell 
in short the whole of this long story. L. L. L. 


Friend L., the suggestion you make is 
new tome. I have often seen combs cover- 
ed with spider-webs, but it did not occur to 
me, until I had read the above, that such 
combs are usually found free from the moth. 
In fact, after thinking the matter over I re- 
member to have seen many times the combs 
entirely free from moth, but I never knew 
just how it was before. Now, this is quite 
an item, and I don’t know but quite an in- 
vention, if any thing can be called an inven- 
tion that was not invented, or that invented 
itself. But for all that, [ have been so much 


accustomed to regarding spider-webs as an 
indication of slovenly habits, that I feel al- 
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most as though I would as soon have my 
combs destroyed by moth as to be covered 
with spider-webs. This would not be a very 
rational conclusion, however, after all, fora 
brush-broom would remove the spider-webs 
in a moment, and ungainly holes in_ the 
combs by moths can not well be remedied. 
Is it true, that any sort of spider is a pro- 
tection in this way, and that these spiders’ 
cocoons we find would, any of them, do the 
business? Very likely itis; but the matter 
is all entirely new to me, and doubtless we 
shall be able to take advantage of it.—l 
have often thought of it, friend L., even if 
Ihave not talked much about it, and it és 
wonderful how bee-keepers build up after 
disastrous losses ; for, in fact, if a bee-keep- 
er has every thing else in good trim, even if 
his bees are all dead he is not so very badly 
off. For a small amount, comparatively, 
expended in buying bees in the fore part of 
the season may put him almost where he 
was, before the close of basswood bloom. 


— or oo 
THE MANGROVE HONEY OF FLORIDA. 


, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE “STAYING’’ QUAL- 
ITIES OF THE CELEBRATED CALIFORNIA HONEY, 
COMPARED WITH WHITE CLOVER, ETC. 


N my late article on Florida, page 450, in the last 
line on the page is an omission, cither of my 
own or of the’ typesetter. The sentence 
should read, “The Florida yellow pine makes 
excellent lumber for hives, /nut is quite heavy, 

and for that reason, ete.” 

You ask about the staying qualities of mangrove 
honey, as compared with California sage honey. 
While the color, body, and peculiar aromatic flavor 
of the sage honey is undoubtedly very fine, a single 
glance at the market reports will show that it lacks 
much of standing as high in general estimation as 
it did when first introduced. For the past few 
months, at least, California honey has invariably 
been quoted in our leading markets at from one to 
four cents léss per pound than white-clover honey. 
Our good friend Mr. Muth told me, some four or 
five years ago, that he at one time made a deter- 
mined, persistent effort to introduce California 
honey to his trade, but utterly failed, his customers 
preferring clover honey, even at a higher orice. He 
has also handled the Florida honey more largely 
than any other dealer, during the past three or four 
years; and if you could secure a statement from 
him as to its quality, you would very much oblige 
myself as well as others who are interested in this 
matter. 

This honey has been on our markets only a short 
time, and in very limited quantities at that; and the 
fact is, that none of us, unless it may be Mr. Muth, 
knows any thing about its staying qualities com- 
pared with our Northern honey. 

I think the rule is, that none of our higher-fla- 
vored kinds of honey, such as basswood, California 
sage, etc., is as generally liked as is the more mild- 
flavored kinds. If lam correct in this opinion, then 
mangrove honey will probably prove valuable for 
its staying qualities, asitis of an exceptionally mild 
flavor, as stated in my first article. For my own 
eating, I prefer it to white-clover honey; but the 
likes or dislikes of one person prove little. 

We have a little home down there at Hawk's 


Q 
» 
b 
\ 





Park; and when we get to living there, as we hope 
to some time, just step in some morning. and test 
our honey for yourself; and perhaps, if we happen 
to be a little extra generous at the time, we may al- 
low you to sample an orange or two also. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
Williamstown, Iowa, July 10, 1885. 
rh oO 


MRS. CHADDOCK TALKS TO US ABOUT 
MARKET GARDENING AND BEES. 


SHE ALSO HAS SOMETHING TO SAY IN REGARD TO 
PROMPTNESS AND ACCURACY IN BUSINESS, 


| VERY time that you print an article of mine, 
and then put one of those inimitable foot- 
notes after it, I feel as if | wanted to “answer 
back.”’ 
I do not have the least doubt but that Mr. 
Gates isagood man. I Was not anxious to get the 
money back; but I was suffering for some bees—or, 
rather, the combs were getting moths in them, and 
I was nervously anxious to put some bees on them, 
and I wanted him to send me some “right away;” 
and if he could not do it, then I wanted him to say 
so instanter, so that T could send somewhere else. I 
beg Mr. Gates’ pardon if T have done him an injury. 
In fact, | supposed that if Mr. Gates was all right 
you would put my communication in the waste- 
basket. 

You say that you suppose T have built up a large 
business in the market-gardening trade. I have 
not. In fact, 1 do not do any thihg in the business, 
worth mentioning. Why? When 1 began raising 
vegetables for market we had just bought this farm, 
and had gone in debt for it. We paid #8000 for it, 
and all but thirteen hundred dollars was borrowed 
money. We had no way of making money but by 
farming. I was young and ambitious, and I thought 
ITcould help along by raising things to sell. Mr. 
Chaddock was never willing for me to do it. He 
was willing for me to bind rye all day, or busk corn 
day after day for weeks, but he thought peddling 
produce was ‘“‘small business.’ He said we lived 
too tar from market (and we do), and that he could 
not spare the horses in the working season. His 
arguments were all good, and I felt the weight of 
them; but we were so searce of clothes and dishes, 
and every thing, that I begged him to let me try it. 
At that time the Rockford & Rock Island Railroad 
was being built through Vermont, and the influx of 
the railroad hands made a good time for the taverns 
and boarding-houses, and that meant a good time 
for the produce-raiser. After the railroad was 
built, and the hands left, there was not so good a 
market; and as we had reduced our indebtedness 
from near seven thousand to three thousand, and 
were paying seven per cent interest, instead of ten, 
I got inflated, and felt above the peddling business. 
About that time I began keeping bees, and writing 
for pay, and I thought T had too much todo. Last 
year I was sick; I never touched a hoe the season 
through, and we never had a whole mess of lima 
beans, nor a single green bean to eat, the whole 
season. 

When Mrs. L. Harrison visited us in August, she 
was very much worried because there was nothing 
to sell. We took her to Vermont to the train; and 
before we left her we bought a watermelon. After 
she went home she wrote me, * I can not help think- 
ing of that buggy going to town with nothing under 
the seat to buy the ‘gude mon’ a watermeion.” I 
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answered her, that if I were able | would go right | 
to cutting cordwood, so as to be sure to have some- 
thing to sell the next time she came to see me. I 
expect her to visit me again this fall, and all this 
spring [ have been planning to give her pleasure. 
I have planted a lot of squashes; and when we go 
out riding next time, I intend to take out the buggy 
seats and pile the bed full of big squashes; and 
when we go to get in I will invite her to a seat ona 
mammoth squash, and, seating myself on another, 
we will ride gaily along. Mrs. H.’s head is level, 
and so is her heart, and I like to joke with her. 

Now as you do not seem to like compliments very 
well, I will give you a taste of the wormwood; and 
Isay at the start, that I don't want any more bees 
in the place of them, or to make it right; for it is all 
right now; that is, all but the wonder of it. I wonder 
why the half-pound packages of bees that I got of 
you do not build up like those that Bro. Phillips got 
of Dixon & Dillon, of Parish, Il. I got mine first, 
and IT put a comb full of brood (in all stages) in each 
of mine. One of them now has two full frames, 
and a little in two more; the other bas three full 
ones, and two partly filled, while Bro. Phillips’ are 


rushing and roaring, and in need of the section | 


boxes. He put his on empty combs where the bees 
died, and they ate sour honey, too, but he did not 
give them any brood; they had to doit all. It ecan 


not be in the management, for I helped him, and I | 
did just as I did with my own, with the exception of | 


the brood given to mine. 
MORE SLOWNESS. 

When my combs were standing empty so long, I 
went to a neighbor's, and told them I wanted to 
buy aswarm of bees, and would give two dollars 
for one, put into my hive. There was no one at home 
but a young woman of sixteen. She promised to 
ask her father if 1 could have them, and send word 
to school by her sister, who would tell Jessie, and 
she would tell me. 
for news of those bees. Then] borrowed two dol- 
lars and sent for two pounds of German brown 
bees, and the very next day this neighbor's family 
‘roused itself,”’ and the mother came over to tell 


me that could have as many swarms as I wanted, | 


and they would take strawberries for pay. There 
it was; they had more bees than they wanted, and I 
had more strawberries than I wanted, but the girl 
‘forgot to tell her pa”’ until I had sent my two dol- 
lars away, and then they had to pay the money for 
the berries. Now, I do not believe that one of my 
children would “ forget’ to tell me, if any one want- 


ed to buy any thing of me; even little Harry has | 


more business principle than that. 
Vermont, Il. MAHALA B,. CHADDOCK. 
Mrs. C., I am ver 
letter has taken, 


that is so intensely interesting to those who 
have farms with mortgages on them, just as 


you and your good man had when you start- | 
now when ape ey seems a) 
() 


ed. An 
little dull, and the price of honey low, many 
bee-keepers are wanting to know what else 
they can do. They all have ground, more or 
less of it; and if they have learned to sell 
and produce honey, they will very quickly 
learn how to produce garden stuff. I did 
not really suppose that you had built upa 
big business, but I knew you would have 
done so,if you had kept on. In trying to 


‘those you get from Dixon & Dillon. 


Every day for ten days lL asked | 


glad of the turn your | 
4 vecause it helps to solve | 
this great problem of what to do—a problem | 
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find something for our boys and girls to do 
here, we have done a litle something at this 
kind of work ; but it is not much use to try, 
unless you can find boys and girls who love 
plants, and who love to work with them. 
On a single bit of earth, covered by a glass 
sash 3 by 6 feet, we have this season produc- 
ed vegetables that would have sold for a 


‘couple of dollars or more, had we been in- 


clined to sell them ; and on a piece of ground, 
ecg more than 15 feet square, we 
1ave, Without the aid of any sash, raised 


/and sold over ten dollars’ worth of cabbage- 


plants. The only expense put on the ground 
was perhaps 50 cents’ worth of stable ma- 
nure, and may be one day’s work, all togeth- 
er. Our cabbage-plants, celery-plants, and 
plants of every kind, in fact, have all been 
sold at good prices, and we could have sold 


| a good many more.—In regard to the worm- 


wood, by all means give it to us when we 
need it, and it will likely do us good; but L 
do not quite get at the point, why our half- 
pound packages of bees do not build up oo 

o 
they give bigger half-pounds? or are their 
bees younger and smarter? or did it just 
happen so? I have observed this, that some 


| half-pounds of bees with a queen will often go 


“away ahead of some other half-pounds with 
a queen; but I have never seen a case where 
I had not good reason to believe a frame of 
brood was a very great help.—Your experi- 
ence with little girls is just about what I 
should have expected of the average little 
‘girl. And itis not the little girls only; but 
that little girls and little boys, both of them, 
grow up big and stay just that ac It does 
vex me beyond any thing I can think of, to 
intrust some important commission to some 
' persons, and when they discover they have 
caused much trouble and much loss of prop- 
erty by their forgetfulness, to have them say 
nothing, and go on without even thinking to 
|/make any sort of an apology. When any- 
body has wronged me by accident or heed- 
lessness, if he will show his regret by a real 
genuine apology, and offer to take out his 
pocket-book and make good the damage, 
why, of course, I always feel like letting it 
ass, and calling it square. But I do like 
fo see people wake up once in a while, and 
| show that they have some regard or care for 
what is going on in this world of ours.—So 
you still raise strawberries, Mrs. C., even if 
you have let the garden ** sass” go. 


ST << i 


| 
| HE OHIO STATE BEE- KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, 


WANT to make an apology to our Ohio 
brethren; but before doing so I will 
give place to the following kind letter: 
Friend Root: 

You willsee that you are not forgotten, even 
| if you were not present at our convention, as 
| they have elected you president of the Ohio State 
' Bee-Keepers’ Association. They suspended the 
rules, and elected you by acclamation unanimous- 
ly, which I hope you will accept as cheerfully as it 
was tendered you. J. T. Martin, of Tiffin, was 
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elected vice-president, and your humble servant 
treasurer and secretary. C. M. KINGSBURY. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1885. 


You will notice, that in the above letter no | 


mention is made of the time when this asso- 
ciation meets again, and I have been * wait- 
ing and watching” ever since I got back 
from New Orleans, for something in regard 
to the matter. As the convention usually 
meets at the time of the Ohio State Fair, I 
presume there will be such a meeting this 
year; but I am ashamed to confess, that at 
present I have not been able to find out when 
or where I am expected to ofticiate as presi- 
dent ; however, I will take immediate steps 
to find out, and will try to be on hand, and 
do all in my power to make the convention a 
success. It has sometimes been quite hard 
for me to do much mental work unless I do 
it an hour or so at a time, with a good many 
recesses thrown in. On this account I have 
to depend a good deal upon our good friend 
Martin, vice-president, and friend Kings- 
bury, who writes the above kid letter. r= 
nest will go with me as private secretary, 
and perhaps he can help some. 





y 
RECENY DEVELOPMENTS, 
And Suggestions and Queries Particularly Pertaining 
to the Season. 

CARNIOLAN BEES. 
ILL you please tell us in the next issue of 
’ GLEANINGS what your experience has been 

with the Carniolan bees, and does it agree 

with friend Benton's? Ask those that have 

tried them to report. We are greatly inter- 
ested in them, and wish to know more. 

Mt. Vernon, Il. W. W. ADDISON. 

Friend A., we have never yet seen a Car- 
niolan bee. We told Benton nearly a year 
ago to send usa couple at once. Ile wrote 
that it was too late in the season, but that 
they would come early this spring. They 
have not yet come, and he has not as yet 
given any explanation, yet we notice he has 
been sending them to others. I wonder if 
he is afraid to have them subjected to the 
test and scrutiny they will likely meet with 
at the ‘** Home of the Honey-Bees.” 

A REPORT FROM THE ALLEY DRONE-EXCLUDER. 

In using the Alley drone-excluder I find that the 
drones thus excluded sometimes go to other hives. 
In using the drone-trap, several young queens go- 
ing out for mating could not or would not pass 
through the zine, but passed up the cone and there 
remained until liberated by drawing the slide. On 
returning they could not get in till the trap was re- 
moved. D. BF. SAVAGE. 

Casky, Ky., June 30, 1885. 


MRS. COTTON. 
Friend Root:—For years it has been apparent that 

Mrs. Cotton, of West Gorham, Maine, has been im- | 
posing upon the public, and the matter has been re- 
ferred to the Maine Association, and we wish to ob- 
tain what information we can in regard to the mat- 
ter. Will you please give me what information you 
have in your possession? Do not refer me to} 
GLEANINGS, for I have cut out and sent to publish- 





ers of papers, in order to stop her frauds, all or 


| hearly all that has appeared, and so I have not the 


complaints on hand now. Should you think it just 
and right to doso, I would ask that you request, 
through GLEANINGS, that all who have for the last 
ten years been defrauded by Mrs. Cotton send a 
plain short statement of it to JAMES B. MASON, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine, President of Maine Bee- 
Keépers’ Association. 


DRY FECES. 

I notice in GLEANINGS for June Ist that Professor 
Cook would confine the controversy on dry feces to 
the droppings found on the bottom-board. The de- 
fenders of that theory do not purpose being so lim- 
ited. Dry feces we understand to be such as have 
so small a percentage of moisture as to retain their 
form, no matter when or where voided. While 
some such may be found in the debris underneath 
the cluster, the far greater part will be voided after 
the bees are set out. We are glad to learn, through 
the Canadian Bee-Journal, that S. Corneil, who has 
no superior in America as a scientific writer on api- 
culture, has commenced the investigation of this 
subject. When he gets through we shall have some- 
thing that all can depend upon. P. H. ELWoop. 

Starkville, N. Y., June 24, 1885. 


DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS, ONCE MORE. 

I wrote you last year that I believed drones could 
be had any time the queen was laying. IT have dem- 
onstrated the fact, and several others that I told of 
it. Take the queen out and I guarantee drones. 
Sometimes only two or three will be raised. If no 
drone comb isin or near the brood-nest, they will 
build out worker-cells, and raise them there. Mr. 
Hofensteter, of Louisville, deserves more credit for 
the discovery than myself. He put me on the track 
of it by saying on a card to me that the queen laid 
all one kind of eggs. Tam confident he was right, 
but I stick to the theory that the bees feed the 
queen something besides honey to bring her into 
laying condition. If she lives on honey only it looks 
reasonable that her condition would always be the 
same. M. L. WILLIAMS, 

Maysville, Ky. 


_ REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 








E are having a good honey season so far. 
The yield from apple-blossom was the best 
Iever knew. The bees filled up the brood- 
combs so that I had to extract to give the 
queen room to lay. I took about 100 Ibs. of 

extracted honey from eight or ten stocks, besides a 

little comb honey, all from apple-blossom. 
Naugatuck, Ct., July 2, 1885. R. Downs. 





Bees are doing splendidly on alsike clover, and 
swarming furiously, with basswood about two 
weeks ahead. Our bees have never been in so fine 
condition at this season since 1880. 

Wyoming, N. Y. G. W. STANLEY & Bro. 


T have 140 colonies of bees; wintered all right; do- 
ing pretty well now. FRANK GENTRY. 
Riverton, Miss., June 8, 1885. 


My bees are doing nicely. IT have 28 in Simplicity 
hives, 12 in Langstroth hives, and 47 in cross-sticks. 
I sold 1200 lbs. of comb honey last year. 


W.S. FESSENDEN. 
Kerrville, Texas, June 12, 1885, 
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THE BEES AND SHEEP CONTROVERSY. 
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FRIEND MILLER ALSO HAS HIS SAY IN REGARD TO | 


THE CONTENTS OF GLEANINGS. 


> BONA-FIDE suit has been commenced against 
s) a Wisconsin bee-keeper, Mr. 3. 
by an owner of sheep, on the ground that the 


. 







detrimental to the sheep. 
ken, there has been some loss of life among the 
sheep, and they have not been doing well, and for 


I. Freeborn, | 
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forehand what they are to have —a journal filled in 
the main with bee-matters; the editor, however, re- 
serving the right to switch off upon any topie that 
he thinks interesting or useful; and if they do not 
like the dish, they are under no compulsion to buy 
and pay for it. Of course, we all know better than 


| the editor just how to run matters, and any of us 


visits of the bees to the pasture ground are | 
If Lam not mista- | 


this damage the bee-keeper is expected to pay. It | 
hardly seems possible that any one could be so) 
absurdly unreasonable, in this enlightened age, as | 


to really commence suit on such grounds, for there 
is no danger of any harm to the sheep from bees, 


insure a better crop of clover for the future. Fur- 
thermore, if a neighbor of mine were sure that 
bees on his pasture were killing his sheep, how 
could he prove they were my bees? I doubt if I 
could identify a single bee as my property, if it 
were working half a mile or even half a rod from 
the apiary. However we may laugh at the thing as 
unreasonable, the course of the law is so uncertain 
that it would not be beyond the range of possibili- 


| information about bees. 


could edit a better paper; but on the whole I should 
sorely miss the visit of GLEANINGS every other 
week; and if one Jittle matter can be remedied, I 
will consent not to ruin Mr. Root’s business by or- 
dering my paper stopped. I allude to having mat- 
ters mixed up so that I must read articles that I do 
not care for all through, for fear I may miss some 
If I send for five pounds 
of rice, and my grocer sends me also a quarter of a 


and the bees working on the clover-blossoms will | pound of mustard seed without charging for the lat- 


ter, I thank him for it; but if he mixes it all up with 


| the rice, the trouble of picking out makes both 


ties for Mr. Freeborn to find the suit go against | 
| Editor, I am not at all exacting: you needn't change 


him, in which case a precedent would be established 


by which any bee-keeper might find himself subject | 
to blackmail levied upon him by the owner of any | 
tiock of sheep within three miles of his apiary. A | 


plan bas been started im the A. B. J. for a“ Na- 
tional Union,’ for defense in such cases. 
this or some other plan should be adopted, for we 


| ing, but there isn't a word about bees in it.’ 
Either | 


are all interested, and I doubt not there will be | 
enough to help bear the expense so that Mr. Free- | 


born can afford to continue the suit to a rightful 
issue. ' 
WHAT GLEANINGS SHOULD CONTAIN, 
As the subject scems more or less under discus- 
sion, I suppose I have the right to my say. Texan not 


to on the title-page, ** Peace on earth,” ete., he 
thereby acquires the right to fill the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS with matter at all different from what it 
should be without the motto. If my grocer had 
this motto over his door, and should send me a dol- 
lar’s worth of prayer-books when I sent for sugar, I 
should not like it. The motto is a good one, but 
does not give the right to talk about potatoes and 
strawberries; and if that right exists it must be 
on other grounds. The matter looks to me like 
this: There was something like a contract, that the 
publisher of GLEANINGS was to furnish me so much 
reading-matter about bee-keeping. In the course 


ious matter; and although I believe in religion most 
heartily, I thought this a violation of the contract, 
and thought I had the right toenter a protest. Then 
extra pages were added, so that there was no de- 
duction from the space for bee-lore, and, of course, 
I could make no objection. Gradually other mat- 
ters were introduced—potatoes, carp, strawberries, 
ete.; but as the pages were increased in number 
many times more than enough to occupy the extra- 
neous matter, I received more instead of less bee- 
literature, consequently I had no right to complain. 
Bro. Hutchinson, isn't that about the way the mat- 
ter stands? Don't you get all you bargained for, 
with the extra matter thrown in? New subscrib- 


ers certainly can not complain, for they knew be- 


_bees and sheep controversy. 


worth less than if I got the rice alone. If Lam very 
busy, and about to start out to put on supers, and 
QLEANINGS comes, I want to sit right down and 
read it through before I put on the supers, in hopes 
to find a better way. But I don't want to take time 
just then, however much I might like it when at 
leisure, to read how a correspondent manages to 
school children or plant strawberries. Now, Mr. 


the numbers cf GLEANINGS you send to the others 
at all; but please print separately the one you send 
me, and label one department, * This is nice read- 
* If you 
will do this, I will continue to pay the high price I 
have been paying, and not stop my paper. 
Marengo, ¢ Ill. C. C. MILLER, 149. 


Friend M., you make a good point on the 
At the time I 


had the trouble with the cider-mill man, 





there was talk of prosecution. “* But,” said 
I,**my friend, if you commence the suit 


| against ) " also a " 2. 
at all agree with the editor, that by putting the mot- | against me jpn ill also have to commence 


one against all other bee-keepers within 
range; and I convinced him by showing 
him bees flying in other directions as well as 
toward my apiary. At other times, when 
the bees meddled with the preserving and 
vanning business, and the men talked 
of recompense for their losses, I suggested 
that every man who kept bees should pay 
his proportion of the losses. They, however, 
urged that, as I kept by far the largest num- 
ber, I ought to pay the greater part of the 
damages ; and may be our friend Freeborn. 
of Wisconsin, keeps more bees than anybody 
else in that vicinity.—In regard to having 


of time some of the space was taken up with relig- | things mixed up in GLEANINGs, I believe 


we use more small-capital headings than any 
other journal published, in order to enable 
our friends to find out what a paragraph is 
about before they read it; and if GLEAN- 
INGS Wele divided We should have to divide 
the articles almost into sentences; and a 
part of your own communication, friend M., 
would have to go into one department and 
part in another. In regard to printing a 
different one for you, lam really afraid you 
will have to wait until we get ahead with 
our work a little. Then another thing: 
Some of your neighbors might see it and 
then they would want one printed “ express- 
ly to order” too. We have already got the 
children fenced off in a place by themselves ; 
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but lam expecting every day as they grow 
bigger some of them will get out and be 
found around among the old folks; and 
then if one of the old folks should get in 
among the children, what trouble they would 


make! Never mind: we are going to keep | } 
-In most box hives.—I would emphasize most 


trying. 
oO 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


FRIEND HEDDON’S REPORT AFTER USING THEM A 
SECOND SEASON. 


N response to your request for reports regarding 
“reversible frames,’ I will say that we now 
have about 350 colonies in two apiaries, with an 
average of about 14 frames per colony, as most 
of them have two sets of eight each. Some- 

thing over half of these 5000 frames are our style of 
reversible frames, which have been described, and 
I believe illustrated, in GLEANINGS, within the last 
year. 

I have to report not only practical success in their 
manipulation (the second year of their use), not on- 
ly as far as gluing, ete., is concerned, but the gen- 
erally conceived advantages of reversing are more 
than realized. The comfort of frames solid full of 
comb, and that comb nearly solid full of brood, is 
pleasing to the eye of the apiarist. I find the three- 
fourths space between the lower half of the end of 
the frame and the hive agreat advantage. A few 
hives that were overlooked, and became clogged 
with honey, crowding out the queen, had to have 
their brood-combs extracted. Before replacing 
them with the bees we reversed them, giving plen- 
ty of surplus room above, and this reversing pre- 
vented any further clogging of the brood-frames. 
Iam pleased beyond expectation, and never expect 
to use else but reversible frames for either comb or 
extracted honey production. We are practicing 

MODERN TRANSFERRING 
with over 50 colonies, and it seems like changing 
the railroad train for the ox-cart, to think of going 
back to the old method of trausferring bees. 

OUR METHOD OF PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS, 
as given on page 414, is working perfectly in several 
places in ourjyard. I do not remember of a single 
failure in my experience. 

Before closing, I wish to say a word in regard 


to our 
HONEY MARKETS, 


There will be many locations throughout our 
United States, where not nearly enough boney will 
be produced to supply the local demand. Many of 
those who have become discouraged, and given up, 
will (now that the wintering problem is under con- 
trol), soon go to bee-keeping again. It will be a 
fatal mistake to allow the taste for honey to die out 
in their locality. They should see to it that the 
supply is equal to the demand, by purchasing honey 
ut wholesale and retailing it at such pricesfas will 
pay them for the trouble, and can be atforded by 
thelconsumer. This is more particularly an im- 
portant matter with extracted honey. It is not on- 
ly important for the individual, but for the whole 
fraternity. Keep your market always well sup- 
plied. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 6, 1885. 

I am very glad indeed to hear that you 
still like reversible frames.—In regard to 
“modern transferring,’ I suppose many of 
the readers, like myself, have forgotten just 








what you mean by this term. Will you 
please briefly describe it again, or refer us to 
where your former description may be 
found? If I recollect aright, it is in using 


iframes filled with foundation mainly, in 


place of the old irregular combs to be found 


strongly your concluding remarks. Every 
bee-keeper should let it be known that hon- 
ey can always be had by going to his resi- 
dence; and let packages of all sizes from 
half a pound up be always in readiness to 
sick up and take off at a moment’s notice. 
There isasteady demand for good honey, 
and the demand is not very likely to de- 
crease, providing the honey can always be 
found by going after it. 

Nl a 

REPORT FROM ARKANSAS. 


MAKING A BUZZ-SAW TABLE OUT OF A GIN-STAND, 


S no reports have appeared in GLEANINGS 
from this portion of the State, here are a few 
jottings. Bees wintered well. I do not 
know cf a single stock that has died. My 
vees at fruit-blooming had from 10 to 25 Ibs. 

of honey. I transferred five stocks at the begin- 
ning of fruit-bloom, and was compelled to take 


| most of their honey, on account of weight. We had 
| nearly one week of fine weather at this time, and 


bees did finely; but cool cloudy weather set in, so 
they could do but little, and lasted until fruit-bloom 
was gone. 

Our next show was blackberries, and Tam not 
quite sure that they got any honey from this; but 
the weather still stayed cool up to the last three 
days. I fed all I was able to, and yet my bees that 
were transferred are still short of stores, as well as 
my new swarms, of which I have had three more 
than any one that I know of in this part of the 
country. 

Our next show is persimmon. It will soon be in 
bloom. It yields more and better honey than any 
thing in this country. Then comes in horsemiat, 
goldenrod, sumac, all of which yield honey. Then 
comes in the Spanish needle and partridge pea. I 
forgot to say, that we have but little white clover, 
and its blooming is over. Thave not seen a bee on 
a head this spring. Our prospects are indeed 
gloomy — more so to one like me who has put his 
all into the business. Bad health induced me to 
hurry up my inclination to go into the business. I 
heard from friend W. D. Scott one week ago. He is 
an enterprising apiarist of this county, but his bees 
are doing badly for want of forage. We have 
several men in this county who are extensively en- 
gaged in the business; to wit, Seott, Clinton, Black- 
well, Thomson, Potillar, Pledges, and others; but 
with what success, I do not know. 

I would say to my Southern friends who con- 
template going into hive-making, if you can get a 
Carver gin-stand, you have a saw-table made. Re- 
move the saws from the shaft, leave the pulley on 
one end and the band wheel (that runs the brush) 
on the other; you will find a casting on the shaft 
inside of saws that you can easily build a band 
wheel on; bolt your cross-framing to cross-beam 
of stand for your saws, and you have one of the 
best saw-tables for horse or steam power in market. 
You have two band wheels on one shaft — one for 
cut off, and the other for rip. I advanced my cut 
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off 2 feet from rip, so IT can cut the widest board 
without touching the rip. I have one in my shop 
that I have made 30 Simplicity 8-frame hives from 
this spring, with frames and separators and section 
boxes, and IT would not exchange it for the best 
table in market. ge ). Suaa, W-. 

Box Spring, © Yell Co., Ark., May 25, 188. 

Friend S8., we thank you for your sugges- 
tion in regard to extemporizing a buzz-saw 
table from a gin-stand ; but as these things 
are not familiar to us Northern folks, we 
shall have to confess that we do not quite 
understand it, but I presume our Southern 
readers Will know all about it.—Are you 
sure, friend S., that you fully utilized all the 
honey that has been gathered in your vicini- 
ty ? 

i eG 


WINTERING BEES. 





How Friend Hurd Wintered His Bees When 
Others Failed. 





ALSO SOME FACTS ON TOP VENTILATION FOR CUR- 
ING DYSENTERY. 


STARTED two years ago this fall with 35 colo- 
ae nies, all blacks; lost two in wintering. My ex- 
(cess was 54 last year, making me 87 colonies. 
I bought 5 Italian queens a year ago of J.S8. 
Harvey, for which I paid him $11.00. T reared 
25 nice queens last year from them, and had the 
old ones left, making me 30 in all, pure Italian 
queens. I went into winter quarters with my bees 
in fine condition, as I thought, and I guess they 
were. T got through the winter with 50 colonies, all 
on their winter stands. My hives are made of oak, 
1 of an inch thick, and T used no wind-break, no 
cushion, nor any thing of the kind, and my bees 
went through the winter better than any others 
through this country. Nearly all the bees through 
this section are dead. How is this, that mine went 
through in these light hives without protection? 
Iwill tell you. At one time during the winter 
| found that my bees had dysentery, and I immedi- 
utely made top ventilation in my hive so the air 
could pass through the hive from the bottom to the 
top and pass out; the bees were all right in a few 
days. Mr. Edward Young, a bee-man, was here when 
| was fixing the ventilator, and he said it was a grand 
idea, and fixed his bees the same way, and he came 
through all right. Mr. Root, I should like to have 
your opinion on this ventilation at the top, so the 
fresh air can pass through the hive, in case of dys- 
entery, to carry the filthy smell away. Don't you 
think ita good thing? It saved my bees this win- 
ter, am satisfied. ROUSSEAU HURD. 

Mt. Erie, Ill, June 18, 1885, 

Friend IL., it is a fact, as a great many re- 
ports seattered through our journals for 
years past will show, that abundant ventila- 
lion through a hive will save them where 
other stocks not so ventilated die. Hives 
split open, tipped over, or left by accident so 
the wind whistles right through them, will 
winter during a disastrous season, when all 
the others die. This has been proven over 
and over again ; and our directions for win- 
tering, as given in the A BC book, are all 
based on this point; viz., leaving the en- 
trance wide open, and filling the upper story 
With loose chaff in a sack of coarse bagging. 





DOOLITTLE’S NEW MODE OF FORM- 


ING NUCLEI. 


Doolittle now, the world must say, 
Is truly an honest man; 

But in all his dealings with the bees, 
Has a most laborious plan. 


But when I want to fool about 
A lion’s secret lair, 

I always make a point to know 
The lion is not there. 


Just how it is, or comes about, 
I do not wish to say; 

But the lion and I are always there 
Ata different time of day. 


So VIl say nothing about him now, 
But leave till another day 

The funny things I’Il show you 
(When the lion is away). 


But | can make a side remark, 
And have just time to say 

(While the lion is otherwise engaged 
And looking another way), 


That | went to work to make a swarm 
As Doolittle told us to do; 

And | took a box and wire screens, 
And | took a funnel too. 


Se | shook the bees into the box, 
And got the queen in her cage, 

And so [ was * armed, all cap-a-pie,”’ 
As directed by the sage. 


Ard here he says to jar them well 
To knock them up and down 

(May be I’ve got it a little mixed), 
And kick them round the town. 


Then roll them down your cellar stairs, 
For they need a little rest; 

And dark and cold let the cellar be,— 
‘Twill suit the bees the best. 


And when three hours have passed away, 
As three hours sometimes will, 

Why, jerk them out and jar them more, 
Or roll them down the hill. 


Now you must ope your little door, 
And let the queen run in; 

And now to roll about and jar, 
In earnest you begin. 


I had no cellar that was dark and cold, 

_ I had a mountain cave, 

And I thought | would jar them all at once, 
And thus much labor save. 


So L climbed with them the mountain-side, 
When every thing was still; 

And, hoping they would reach the cave, 
i dashed them down the hill. 


From rock to reck they bounded on 
From brake to bush they ran; 

Such a jarring, no bees ever got 
Since this wicked world began. 


I bounded down the mountain-side, 
{ shouted out with glee,— 
“ This is the way to make a swarm 
Doolittle’s the boy for me!” 


When I got down by the creek and cave, 
There was neither of them there, 

For Il saw naught but a rushing cloud, 
And a roaring in the air. 


But a thousand spears dashed in my face, 
And into my arms to boot; 

Oh how I yearned, just then, to see 
Doolittle or Amos Root! 


Why didn’t you warn us, once for all, 
O sage of the hive and pen, 

Not te take them up on a mountain high, 
And dash them down again?! 


When you wish to make a colony, 
And thus increase your stands, 
Don’t fool with boxes and wire screens, 
« Funnels, and old tin pans. 


But take two combs of brood and bees, 
Or you may take but one, 

And a larva-comb, not three days old, 
And your job is nearly done. 


So now you can go to other hives, 
And take three combs or more, 

And carry them tu your nucleus hive, 
And shake them at the door. 


The baby-bees will all run in; 
They have no wish to roam, 

While the others that are old and gray 
May scatter and break for home. 


You may give them now a virgin queen, 
Or give them but a cell, 

Or a laying queen you may give to them 
The next day very well. 


Why didn’t you warn us, once for all, 
O sage of the hive and pen, 

Not to take them up on a mountain high, 
And dash them down again! 


San Dieguito, Cal. J.P. IsRak., 
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THE GALL-MITES THAT INFEST PLUM- 
TREES. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT MITES IN GENERAL, 


FEW days since I received some plum leaves 


% covered with galls on the under surface. | 
They came from F. A. Snell, of Milledgeville, | 
| or burning the entire plants and tree. Picking the 


Ill., who writes that they are very abundant 
on some wild plum-trees in his yard. He 
asks whether there is any danger of their attacking 
the leaves of his tame plum-trees. I at once recog- 


nized these galls as the excrescences formed by the | 
gall-mite, a species of Phytoptus. These are injuri- | 


ous to the trees which they infest; and as the wild 
and cultivated plum are so closely related there 


must be danger that any insect which attacks one 


will also attack the other if in the vicinity. 
The galls are on the upper side of the leaves, and 


are hairy, teat-like processes, often so crowded as | 
to be in clusters of five or six ina place. They are | ; : : CO 

. . _ | mailed to the editor of any paper giving place to such state- 
yellowish or brown in color, though the color may | i 
| given. After the lapse of a suitallo time, if the matter is not 
| corrected we will keep a standing notice, to warn the people 


have changed somewhat, as the leaves were con- 
siderably dried up. The leaves appear as seen in 


the leaves, so that the mites can leave the galls and 
pass out to a new place on the leaf, where by irrita- 


ble to the unaided vision (they are oblong, Fig. 2), 
have four feet and four pairs of hairs on the body. 
These mites lay eggs in the galls, which produce 
other mites, and thus the galls become very nu- 
merous during the season. 

It is of more interest to bee-keepers to know that 
our maples and basswoods suffer from species of 
Phytoptus, Phytoptus abnormis, Garman, attacks 
the basswood. P. quadripes, Shimer, the soft maple, 
and P. acericola, Garman, the sugar maple. A soft 
maple in our college apiary is badly attacked by 
these mites. 


FIG. 2. 

These mites, as will be seen above, have only four 
legs, while all other mites (mites are the lowest 
order of the sub-class Arachnoids) have eight legs. 
There are many, mites of interest tous. The sugar 
and cheese mites work on the articles of food 
which gave the names. The itch mite causes the 
pustules on the hands, usually between the fingers 


/ the word * probably,’ i 
really does not know much about it. The 
article he writes shows he does not know 
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| The red spider is a species of mite, which is often 
| very injurious to house-plants when kept in very 


dry rooms, and to evergreens, and other plants and 


| trees in very dry seasons. Frequent and copious 
| drenchings with pure water will usually destroy 


these red spiders. 
The remedies for the.Phytopti are sprinkling with 
sulphur, and picking and burning affected leaves, 


leaves is the best plan, if commenced as soon as the 
galls are seen. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultura! College, Mich., June 13, 1885. 





FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
~ As & protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. When 
any paper will correct the matter publicly, with suitable apol 
ogy, the name will be dropped. A copy of this article will be 


ments, with a written protest, before the name of the paper is 


at large that said paper does not scruple to give publicitygto 


| this class of falsehoods. 


N an article published in the Republican, 

> of Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 

we find the following. The article is on 

bee-keeping. It is signed A. M. Wil- 

liams. and is credited to the Hxaminer, 

of New York. After telling how to keep 
bees, Mr. Williams winds up as follows: 


Bees will carry into the hive almost any kind of 


| sweet, and in this way glucose can be and is intro- 


| rae sit : gle 8 ae aight 
Fig. 1. These galls are often on the under side of | duced into the hive and sold as cap honey. This is 


one kind of fraud not eusy to detect. The greatest 
amount of this adulteration is in the honey that is 


| sold in liquid form, and probably the largest part of 
; . . ‘ . . | such honey the bee has never seen. 
tionanew gall is formed. The mites which, for | 7 


these gulls, are so minute that they are hardly visi- | 


Now. then, I should like to ask Mr. Wil- 
liams, Why that last clause? By his using 
* we should infer he 


much about bees. Well, if he does not know 
much about the honey in the markets, why 
should he guess that the largest part of it 
was never seen by honey-bees? Does he 
judge by the way he manages his own busi- 
ness, or by the way the people usually do 
with whom he is personally acquainted? 
Ilas it got to be so that a reporter can not 
expect to have his articles read unless he 
puts in a strong sprinkling every now and 
then to the effect that all men are frauds, 
cheats, and liars? I have personally exam- 


| ined the honey offered for sale in our cities, 
| towns, and villages; and as a rule I have 
/found it honest, and of fair quality. The 
| only adulterated stuff I ever got hole of was 


in some tumblers from C. O. Perrine, and 
that was a good many yearsago. Of course, 
there were all grades of honey shabbily put 
up; but even this has always been, so far as 
I could find, the product of the bees, and 
nothing else. Thurber’s comb honey in 
glass jars, of course, has been put upon the 
market to some extent, with corn syrup sur- 
rounding the comb, to prevent granulation ; 
but I believe this has had small sale, com- 
paratively, and the price charged for it has 


/ always been more than is usually asked for 


of persons suffering from that disgusting descase, | pure honey. 
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AUTOMATIC SWARMING. 


A REPORT OF SOMETHING ALMOST A SUCCESS. 





> 


it is a great medium between bee-keepers, as 
they all get each other's ideus through its col- 
umns, thereby rendering great assistance to 
one another. I notice on p. 380, June 1, 1885, 
Mr. W..J. Farriss speaks of a swarm of bees hiving 
itself. Well, that is not strange to us bee-tmhen in 
this part of the country, for a man here has invent- 





ed a plan that causes the swarms to hive them- | 


selves in almost every instance. Nearly every bee- 
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LEANINGS is at hund. Many thanks. I think | 


keeper has been very successful with it here. Some | 


have not failed in a single instance. Some failures 
have been reported, where the queen was not able 
to fly from the old hive to the new one. I know 
many will doubt this, as they did here until it was 
proven to them beyond a doubt. 


| of the best men in our county. 


Your sinokers are wonders to the people here, and | 


they please all who see them. 
a good many bought here next spring. 
F.C. MoRROW. 
Wallaceburg, Hempstead Co., Ark., June 26. 


1 think there will be | 


Friend M., this matter has been discussed | 
for a good many years, but nobody has ever | 


yet accomplished any thing of sufficient im- 
vortance to have it retained, in the way of 


inducing bees to swarm and hive themselves. | 


We should be glad indeed of further partic- 
ulars in regard to your neighbor's invention, 
If the man manufactures the hive or the de- 
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The simple fact there is a case on trial makes 
some believe that there is something in it. 

In relation to this suit between my neighbor, Mr. 
A. J. Powers, the plaintiff, and myself, the defend- 
ant, | will say that | have had no quarrel with him, 
except in this matter, and I have tought shy of this 
suit, and told him that I did not wish to waste any 
money onit. Lotfered to leave it to referees, tell- 
ing him that we might get some disinterested par- 
ties and let them investigate and decide for us. 
But he would not; he said that he wanted it decided 
whether I or he owned the farm on which he lives. 
If | owned it he would move off and let me take 
possession; if he owned it he wanted the use of it. 
This is no new thing as far as theory or threats are 
concerned; it hus been threatened for years, and 
more suits of the same nature are talked of, if this 
one goes to please the plaintiff. e 

Ido not want the readers of the bee-journals to 
infer from the foregoing that [ um poor, friendless, 
or forlorn, and in a heathen land; for we have good 
vcople here, and a fair share of intelligence. IL 
lave many friends, and can give as reference many 
If any one wishes 
for confirmation of what lL have written, | am not 
afraid to have them write to Mr. Powers himself, 
asking him whether lam a man of peace and truth, 

In conclusion | will say that | have supposed that 
Mr. Powers has had some instigators, and was en- 
couraged to commence this suit. His lawyers have 
told him that bees are stock, and that we would be 
obliged to restrain them as such. ‘They know full 
well that if we are obliged to do this, it will be the 
death-blow to bee-keeping. I had resolved to fight 
this matter to the best of my ability, and | told my 
opponents that they could rest assured that it would 
be well contested through the courts of the State, if 
necessary. I feel that it isacase that every bee- 
keeper in America is interested in, and I think it is 
not begging to ask them to assist in the defense, as 


| Mr. Heddon suggests in his plan, which meets my 


vice for doing it, let us hear from him; but | 


if itissomething for which he sells ** rights,” 
I do not believe it will pay us to follow him 
further. 


aa 


NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


ARE BEE-KEEPERS AND WOOL-GROWERS ANTAGO- 
NISTIC? 








ERILAPS the simplest way of introduc- 
ing this matter will be to give the fol- 


¥ 
~ 


¥ lowing extracts from the American Bee | 


Journal: 
IS THE LAW AGAINST BEE-KEEPING? 

Tam defendant in a case which is Gausing me 
some trouble and annoyance. For the last four 
years Lhave kept a lot of bees some two miles or 
more from my home lot. They are one-half mile 
hack from the main road, where lives a man who 
has kept 100 or more of blooded sheep. He has sued 
me in the Circuit Court, laying his dumages at $500; 
alleging, in his complaint, that hi. pusture is mostly 
white clover, and that the bees came in countless 
hordes, and drove his sheep from the pasture, and 
that they grew thin, and, in consequence, he has 
lost many during the winter. He asks that he be 
sxiven $500 and 1 pay the costs of the suit. He has 
engaged two smart lawyers to prosecute the case. 

This, no doubt, will appear to many childisb and 

absurd; but to one that has a costly suit to defend, 
coupled with poor health and plenty of cares with- 
out it, it is no laughing-matter. My excuse for 
stating the matter is, that it is of general interest. 
Our county papers have made mention of it, and it 
is already widely copied in other papers as a novel 
case, and it will be a “test case” also. Should the 
case go adversely, through ignorance or prejudice, 
it will open the Aboe for more suits of the kind, and 
soon every bee-keeper would be at the mercy of 
iny one owning a one-half-acre of clover, though 
he might own acres of his own. 
_ My opponents claim that they have a precedent 
in asheep and bee suit somewhere in the State. Of 
course, we do not acknowledge that our bees have 
ever injured the sheep in the least, and we feel that 
experiment, science, and common sense will bear 
us out in this assertion; yet this case, like every 
other one, has its adherents pro and con. 


entire approbation, and would, had Il no suit of the 
kind on hand. S. 1. FREEBORN. 
Ithaca, Wisconsin. 
The following isa copy of the Constitution: 
CONSTITUTION OF 
THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS' UNION, 





ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be known as the“ Na 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
often as necessity may require. 

ARTICLE II.—Its object shall be to protect the interests of 
bee-keepers, and to defend their rights, 

ARTICLE IU!.—The officers of this Union shall consist of a 
President. tive Vice-Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
shall also be the Secretary and Treasurer), whose duties shall 
be those usually performed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their several oftices for one year or 


| until their successors wre elected and installed; blank ballots 





for this purpose to be mailed to every member by the General! 
Manager. 
ARTICLE IV.—The officers shall constitute an Advisory Board, 


which shal! determine what action shall be taken by this 
Union, upon the application of any bee-keepers for defense, 
and cause such extra assessments to be made upon all the 
members as may become necessary for their defense. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a member by paying to 
the General Manager an entrance fee of one dollar to the De 
fense Fund, and an annual fee of 256 cents, for which he shall re 
ceive a a receipt making him a member of this Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits. The annual fee shall he 
due on the first day of July ineach year, and must be paid 
within 30 days in order to retain membership in this Union. 

ARTICLE VI.— Donations of any amount may be made at any 
time to the Defense Fund, in addition to the entrance and 
membership fees and the regular assessments made upon the 
members by the Advisory Board. 

ARTICLE VIl.—The Defense Fund shall be used for no other 
purpose than to defend and protect bee -keepers in_ their 
rights, after such cases are approved by the Advisory Board, 
and shall only be subjected to Drafts regularly made in writ- 
ing by the Advisory Board. 

ARTICLE VIIL.—The annual fees paid by the members shall 
become a general fund, from which shall be paid the legiti- 
mate expenses of this Union, such as printing, postage, clerk 
hire, ete. 

ARTICLE IX.—Meetings of this Union shall be held at such 
times and places as shall be designated by the Advisory Board, 
or upon the written requisition of ten members. 

ARTICLE X.—This constitution may be amended by a majori- 
ty vote of ail the members at any time. 


It will be seen from the above, that the 
object of this union, in the words of the 
Constitution, is to protect the interests of 
bee-keepers, and to defend their rights. For 
a copy of the Constitution, voting-blanks, 
etc., send to the editor of the A. B. J., the 
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general manager, 925 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Every loyal bee-keeper interested 
in the cause should have a copy and enroll 
himself as a member of the Union. 

Our readers will further see, that if our 
friend Freeborn loses the case the bee-keep- 
ers may have a troublesome decision on rec- 
ord with which to deal hereafter. Let there 
be no half-hearted work about it. 


rT ee Qa 
NOT READY FOR BLASTED HOPES. 


SOME WORDS OF CAUTION LIN REFARD TO ROBBING, 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 


. 


AM not ready to go into Blasted Hopes yet; but, | 
on the contrary, lam more hopeful than ever | 


| before, and feel more determined to be faith- 
ful over the few things intrusted to my care, 
having just passed through one of the most 
trying winters; and when I read of the great loss 
sustained by many (and some of them veteran bee- 
keepers too), I realize that I have reasons to be 
thankful. Although last season’s honey-crop was 


c 


short, yet the 600 lbs. which was all the surplus | 


we got from 33 colonies (spring count) was of excel- 
lent quality, being gathered exclusively from the 
white clover. We increased our stock to 49 colonies; 
lost one by robbing (by the way, friend Root, I con- 
sider robbing the most disagreeable feature in 
bee-keeping); we went into winter quarters with 48 
colonies on summer stands; lost three in wintering; 
doubled back to 43, all in fair condition at present. 

I am glad to see an increase of interest being 
manifested among bee-keepers in this vicinity, as 
we are being plied continually with questions re- 
garding our way of managing bees, what hive is 
best, etc. You may be sure I am glad to be able to 
help all such as will profit by the advice given; that 


is, by taking a bee-journal or some good reliable | 


bee-book, and post up by studying the matter for 
themselves. Yet there are many people who think 
the expense too great, and go blundering along in 
an uncertain manner, losing more each year by not 
keeping posted than the books would cost, besides 
losing the pleasure of knowing just how to goto 
work to achieve the most satisfactory results. 

The subject of who should keep bees has been 
discussed at length in the journals in time past. 
Well, from the past season's observation I have al- 
most come to the conclusion that no man should be 
allowed to keep bees unless he will post up suffi- 
ciently to enable him to handle them ina rational 
and intelligent manner. During the past season I 
was aware of two instances of persons being so 
badly stung as to endanger their life, and to render 
the assistance of a physician necessary—one, a boy 
about 14 years of age, was stung while assisting a 
man in hiving aswarm for a widowed lady. I was 
with him ina few minutes after the occurrence, 
and it was truly horrible to witness his suffering, 
being almost a mass of stings from head to foot. 
Any intelligent bee keeper knows there is no occa- 
sion for trouble of this kind, in hiving a swarm of 
bees when settled on the limb of an apple-tree 
within 8 or 10 feet of the ground, which was the 
ease in this instance. The other was that of a man 
who was stung intrying to take honey from a box 
hive during the drought, when robbing was the or- 
der of the day. SARAH E. DUNCAN. 

Lineville, Lowa, June 8, 1834. 


MRS. CHADDOCK TALKS ABOUT WIN- 
TERING, ETC. 





BEING BORN LUCKY, 





HAVE read all the articles in the bee-journals 
on wintering bees, and I have inquired into the 
losses around me, and I have come to the eon- 
clusion that neither hibernation, pollen, honey- 
dew, dead-air, nor chaff, have any thing to do 

with it. It is fate, or the star you were born under. 

There is no other way of accounting for the contra- 

dictory reports and opposite results, 

Ihave kept bees for fifteen years, and I never 
lost a full colony till this winter. I put chaff cush- 
ions over my bees this winter, just as L always have 
| done, and one-half my bees died. ** Honey-dew?"’ 
| Yes, of course, but one-half mile from mea man 
had six colonies last fall; he did not pay any atten- 
tion to them (they are in American hives), and they 
had the same pasture that my bees had, and they 
alllived. “So it was not honey-dew. A mile away 
lives an old bee-keeper. He has had bees for forty 
years, and he has them in old box hives; he doesn't 
care about keeping bees; is too old to climb into the 
apple-trces to get the swarms down; doesn’t think 
there is much money in bees any way; women are 
afraid of them, ete. Well, now, do you suppose he 
lost all his bees last winter? No; he has eight or 
ten left. He had the honey-dew too. So it is not 
| contracting the brood-nest, and packing, and all 
| that, that make bees winter well. It is wishing 
them dead that keeps them warm. 

All writers say there must be no honey left 
around the hives when there is no honey coming in, 
as it will start the bees to robbing. Mrs. L. Harri- 
son told me that several of her colonies died in the 
winter of 1882, and that in the spring she was sick, and 
she let the other bees clean out the honey where the 
| bees had died, and that after it was gone she put 
scraps and refuse honey in the empty hives, and let 
them cat that, and she had no robbing. Now, why 
did not her bees go to fighting? Simply beeause 
Mrs. L. H. was born under Jupiter or Saturn, or 
whatever star it is, that itis good luck to be born 
under. 


| 





HEDDON’S PLAN OF PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS, 
AND HOW LT TURNED OUT. 

I have tried Heddon’'s method of preventing after- 
swarms, and failed. My old colony faced to the 
east. When the swarm came out I caught the 
queen, turned the old hive around so that it stood 
at an angie of 45 degrees, and put the new hive full 
of foundation in the old one’s place. Ina few min- 
utes the swarm came back, and I[ let the queen run 
in with them. Two days later I turned the old hive 
back so both of them faced to the east; four days 
later, six days after they swarmed, we carried the 
old hive to a new location, and on the eighth day 
they sent out an after-swarm. They alighted on a 
young elm, and I opened the hive and found one 
young queen and about a dozen queen-cells. One 
of them was just ready to come out; in fact, the 
door was partly open. I introduced to a queenless 
colony, and cut out all the other cells. Then I took 
the swarm down in a basket (tied it on a bean-pole), 
and they all went in. It was a large swarm, as large 
as many first swarms. It is my belief that, as a gen- 
| eral thing, it will work all right, but this colony was 
| an extra strong one, and so many young bees com- 
| ing out made them feel strong and independent, 
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MADE BEESWAX, AND WHY IAM OUT OF 
THE BUSINESS. 

If your “ fool-killer ” is at home, please send him 
around this way. Ahem! I hada good many old 
combs; and when the bees ** went dead” I rendered 
the combs up and thought I could exchange it for 
foundation. I put it in asack made of gunny, and 
boiled it and dipped off the wax that rose to the sur- 
face. After it got cold I boiled it again, and. set the 
wash-boiler off and let it cool slowly. Then I took 
it out and scraped the propolis (or something) off 
the bottom, and boiled it up and let it cool, seven 
times. Ithought as long as that stuff was in it, it 
ought to be boiled some more. I boiled it in the 
wash-boiler, and once a week I cleaned up the boil- 
er so that we could use it for washing purposes. 
Once it boiled over and took fire, and might have 
burned the house down if no one had been there to 
put it out. Well, the more I boiled that wax the 
worse it looked, till I began to think that it was all 
a humbug—never had been beeswax at all, but just 
propolis and dirt. Finally I sent to Messrs. Dadant 
and asked them to send me foundation for it. Yes- 
terday I had acard from them saying, ** Your wax 
has been spoiled by boiling. You should never 
bring it to more than a quiet boil’ (1 boiled mine 
furiously), “and melt it only as much as needed to 
clear the dirt away. There will be about one-third 
waste in this way. When you cool it, let it cool 
slowly.” ITsent the wax by express, because they 
ordered me to; but at the time, I thought it looked 
asifafreight passage was good enough forit. I 
have written to Messrs. Dadant to know how much 
they had to pay on it, and I shall pay it, and next 
time I will send—no, I won't, there will never be 
any “next time” for me to render beeswax, if I 
can find fires anywhere near to throw it in. 

Now, you need not any of you send me circulars 
telling the good qualities of your wax-extractors. 
I won't buy any of them; Iam not in the beeswax 
business any more. There will never be any more 
beeswax cooked in my wash-boiler, nor on my stove, 
nor anywhere on this farm; not if I know it. Ahem. 

Vermont, III. MAHALA B, CHADDOCK. 


ro 
REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
IT TOOK HIM TO GET SO HE COULD KEEP 
BEES SUCCESSFULLY. 


HOW I 


AND 





N 1871 or ‘72 I had a colony of bees given me that 
were in an old box hive, which I thought as 
good as any. We were much pleased with 
them, and thought we should soon be feasting 
on honey, so we fixed a honcy-box on top, and 

waited patiently. But no honey reached it, and of 

course we were disappointed, and concluded it was 

a poor season for honey. The next spring found us 

without bees or honey. Supposing that the worms 

had destroyed them, and thinking there was no 
way to prevent, we concluded it was not worth 
while to waste time with bees. Ina year or two 
after, we saw GLEANINGS advertised, and so, 
through curiosity, we sent for a sample copy, which 
induced us to subscribe for one year; and the in- 
formation gained caused us to procure a new 
swarm of black bees ina Langstroth hive, which 
was in 1878. They filled the lower story, that season, 
but nothing more. In 18791 received parts Ist and 
second of the A BC book; and by its instructions 








we divided our colony, and being very busy on the 
farm, did not give them further attention, so no 
surplus but plenty to winter on. In 188) we in- 
creased to tour colonies, which were put in Lang- 
stroth hives, and this season guve us nosurplus 
honey, but plenty to winter on. They were left to 
winter without any extra protection, and the re- 
sult was, the spring of 1881 found us without any 
bees. By the use of movable frames I knew it was 
not worms this time. Some said it was the cold 
weather; but my bees were dying rapidly before 
cold weather commenced. I then purchased an 
A BC book complete, and read it carefully, and be- 
gan to feel more interest in bees, and that it would 
be a pleasure to manage them according to the im- 
proved methods. In June I received three frames 
of brood and bees, with a fine Italian queen, from 
your apiary. As it set in very dry they did not do 
much until buckwheat bloomed, from which they 
filled the brood-chamber with bees and honey. 
The description of the chaff hive gave me a desire 
to test their good qualities. I received one from 
your factory, placed my bees in it, and a chaff cush- 
ion overthem. As it was the only chaff hive in this 
country, I felt that I was a little ahead. They came 
out in the spring of 1882 in fine condition, and did 
well. The following season I received several 
pounds of surplus honey, and increased to four 
good colonies by fall, which were all putin chaff 
hives, and the spring of 1883 found them all in good 
condition. As this was an extra season we had 
plenty of honey which we enjoyed, and some to sell. 
By fall we had ten strong colonies and five nuclei, 
from which we had been learning to raise queens. 
We sold a few, and introduced four into our own 
colonies that had hybrid queens. They all raised 
nicely marked bees but one. We find our strain of 
Italians so quiet to handle that we are trying hard 
to keep them pure, which is a task, as there are 
blacks and hybrids near us on three sides. 

In the fall of 1883 we placed 14 in chaff hives, as 
instructed by the A BC book. Four of them were 
three and four frame nuclei we had raised queens 
from. They were all left on their summer stands, 
asanexperiment. One of three frames in a Lang- 
stroth hive with division-boards and cushion, and 
cushion over them, was carried into the cellar when 
the mercury neared zero, and returned when it 
moderated, which caused several trips; frequent 
examinations through the winter found them in 
good condition, and the first of April, 1884, they 
were all doing well. The colony that was carried 
to and from the cellar had the most dead bees. 

Lust season was not very good for honey. White 
clover was worked on but a short time, and but 
very little basswood bloom in this section. We re- 
ceived only about 500 lbs. of honey—half comb and 
half extracted—and increased from 15 to 21. In the 
fall of 1884 we put them in shape for winter, as fol- 
lows: I4in chaff hives, prepared as winter before; 
two in Langstroth hives on six frames, with chaff 
division-board on each side, and cushion above; 
five of four frames, in L. hives, prepared as last two, 
Allleft on summer stands came through all right 
until the middle of March, when [ discovered one 
of the weak colonies dying very fast, and in one 
week were all dead. The others came through safe, 
and made a fine start on sugar maple, fruit-bloom, 
and black locust. The white clover is not furnish- 
ing much honey yet, although there is plenty in 
bloom, 
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A REPORT ON CARP CULTURE AS 

My carp are doing fincly. 
young fish about one inch in length. Those that 
are one year old makea fine showing when fed, 
which are from 8 to 12 inches long. We seined 
our pond in April; caught 19 old ones that weighed 
éto 7 Ibs. apiece; sold six of them and 125 small 
ones 6 to 10 inches. The old ones were 20 to 24 inch- 
es in length. We put 7 large onesina pond built 
last fall, where our small ones are. 

Springboro, Ohio. W. H. CARPENTER. 

Our friends will notice from the above the 
length of time it took an average farmer to 
et sei yes hold of the subject of bees so 
he could make it a safe and paying invest- 
ment. It also illustrates pretty well the rea- 
son Why our ventures in these industries 
sometimes pay and why they do not pay. 
You see, it all depends upon getting ac- 
quainted with our business, and managing 
understandingly. Another point comes in 
right here. If aman has learned to succeed 
with bees, he will be prétty sure to succeed 
with other things—carp, strawberries, or 
whatever he may take a notion to go into; 
because the same fundamental rules that 
give success in the one case are pretty likely 
to give success in another. 

rr ao ee 
SWARMS WITH CLIPPED QUEENS. 


WELL AS BEES. 


FRIEND DOOLLITTLE TELLS US HOW TO 


THEM. 


OME apiarists seem to think that a colony hav- 
* ing a clipped queen causes much trouble 
when swarming, and TL note an expression in 
adate number of GLEANINGS which looks as 
if the editor of that paper held the same 
This seems strange to me, for I would rath- 
er care for three swarms whose queens are clipped, 
than for one where the queen is not clipped. Be- 
lieving that all can not understand the best plan of 
nuinaging such swarms (else the above idea would 
not obtain), | will give my plans, with a view of 
helping the any who practice natural swarming. 

I first get a light strong pole, from 10 to I8 ft. long, 
according to the height of the trees near the apiary, 
and to the top cf this pole I wire some mullein- 
tops of last season's growth. These should be left 
open, and should reach up and down the pole eigh- 
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teen inches, so the bees can get a good foot-hold, in | 


order that they need not keep dropping off when 
clustering upon it. 

We next want a round wire-cloth cage, about two 
inches in diameter and cight inches long, with a 
permanent plug in one end, and a movable one in 
the other. Having attached a wire to one end of 
the cage, we are ready for the swarm. Sceing one 
issuing I step to one sice cf the front of the hive, 
and stand about five feet away, so 1 can take a view 
of the whole front of the hive, and two or three feet 
of the ground in front of the entrance, at a glance, 
when, if the queen is out, I almost instantly see 
her; and if not out I see her as soon as she issues. I 
used to get close to the entrance to look for her, and 
often looked a long time before I found her, owing 
to the short range of vision which contracted the 
breadth of the field seen at one time. When the 
queen is seen, put the open end cf the wire-cloth 
cage down so she ean craw] into it, which she will at 
once do, when she is secured by putting in the mov- 





We have a quantity of 
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uble stopper. By meansof the wire, attach the cage 
to the mullein-tops, and hold the top of the pole in 
the midst of the bees; for by so doing they do not 
seatter over a large field, as does aswarm not hav- 
ing a queen with them, and they will often alight on 
the pole besides. If they begin to alight on a tree 
instead of the pole, place the bunch of mullein-tops 
close up under them, when they will at once begin 
to cluster on it. After a part are clustered on the 
pole, push the pole up and out of the limbs, so that 
no leafy twigs hit it, and leave it until they are all 
clustered, when you can carry the swarm and hive 
it wherever you choose. If the place of hiving is 
within four rods of the alighting-place I wait for 
only a few bees to get clustered on the pole when I 
take it to the hive and start those I have to running 
in, when the whole swarm will come. In this case 
it is well to cover up the old hive with a sheet, or 
close the entrance to it for a short time, as a part of 
the bees may go to the old hive before they hear the 
eall of ** A new home is found!” 

As the season advances I use the Heddon plan (as 
given in GLEANINGS for June 15), of working the 
hives to prevent after swarms; and here especially 
is aclipped queen a decided improvement over those 
that are not, Heddon to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Proceed to catch the queen as before; and as 
soon as you have her, get your new hive and bring 
it to the old stand. Now whcel the old hive half 
way round so it fuces in the opposite direction, and 
place the new hive just where the old one stood, 
when I place the cage, with the queen in it, endwise 
to the entrance, one end being within an inch of the 
center of the entrange. The bees from the field 
which have, during this process of changing hives, 
been hovering around, now find the queen, when 
they set upa hum and fan their wings, which soon 
attracts the swarm, that comes pouring into the 
new hive by the thousand. I now take the cage, 
giving it a little jerk to shake the bees off from it, 
when I remove the stopper; and as the queen runs 
to the open end, hold it down to the entrance, when 
in she walks as nice as you please. If two or more 
swarms get out at once I always let them alight on 
the pole as first given, when I can carry and divide 
them as I please in hiving. 

When Tam away from home, Mrs. D. or some one 
else watches the apiary, simply noting the hives 
which swarin, so as to tell me which they are when 
Iget home. If the queen does not get back, a look 
about and near the hives always reveals her in a 
little bull of bees, from the size of a butternut to 
that of a poose-egg. In short, the clipping of our 
queens’ wings is one of the improvements of the 
age, second to none of the advancements made 
within the last twenty-five years, in the opinion of— 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Iam quite familiar with all you mention 
above, friend D.; but when we worked en- 
tirely with clipped queens, a great many 
times we did not find them at all; and at 
other times, as you may remember, the 
swarm would unite with some other swarm 
having perhaps a virgin queen, and then they 
would all go off together. We have also 
practiced putting the queen in a cage and 
tying her ona pole, with different kinds of 
arrangements on the pole to induce them to 
cluster; but while some swarms clustered 
around their queen almost immediately, as 
nice as could be, a good many would persist 
in clustering almost anywhere except near 
that caged queen. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
Diseretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee.—PROV. 2:1 


FOU will remember, little friends, I did 


discretion last month. We = often 





age of discretion; but I showed you 
by some plain eXamples that even an old 
hen has some degree of discretion. She de- 
cides what is best to do under certain cir- 
cumstances. and decides with quite a little 
wisdom. Well, if Lam right about it, chil- 
dren also show discretion and wisdom, and 
asort of judgment, at a very tender age, 
though often it requires some special circum- 
stance to bring out their wisdom and judg- 
ment; for asa rule, parents and friends take 
the responsibilities from their children. 

A few days ago Huber slipped while going 
out of doors, while somebody was holding 
his hand, in such a way as to sprain his 
wrist; and it was a pretty bad sprain too, I 
suppose, for he cried a long while, and al- 
most screamed when anybody attempted to 
examine the wrist. He_ finally almost 


set up his authority, and decided it should | 
not be touched—not even by mamma. At | 
this crisis the matter was carried to papa, | 


and his superior (?) judgment was called 
upon to decide. I decided with Huber to 
let the wrist alone, and I also decided we 
did not want any doctor. This last decision 
almost created a war in the camp. It 


brought on a pretty hot discussion, any way, 
and papa gave his reasons as follows: Iis 





not get through with my talk about | 


speak about children arriving at the | 


| 
bones 


arm is not broken, because the 
|of a baby do not break; they are too 
| soft. The shoulder is not out of joint, be- 
sause he does not say a word against having 
| his shoulder handled. Neither is there any 
thing the matter with his elbow. for the 
'same reason. The difficulty is, therefore, 
necessarily located in the wrist; but it is 
not avery serious one, for he can move his 
fingers. ‘The bones of the wrist are not out 
of place, because Ernest felt of them when 
the accident first happened, and _ satisfied 
himself that the injured wrist was exactly 
like the other wrist. If one of the eight 
bones was out of place, Ernest would have 
| discovered it ; for he is a boy of pretty good 
_judgment and discretion. He has been at 
college, you know. Maud insisted that this 
was too serious a matter to jest about ; and 
if Huber grew up crippled for life in one of 
his hands, we should all of us repent most 
| bitterly that a doctor was not called for at 
once. A doctor would have given him 
| great pain by going over exactly what Ernest 
had done, and the wrist was now swollen, 
and so sensitive that he almost screamed if 
_it were touched even by mamma. He just 
lay in his crib all day, and kept still; and 
when he slept he slept without turning over 
and ‘raising Ned’ as he usually does. He 
| had decided with what baby sense he had, 
| that the proper thing was to keep still, and 
let it get well. I told him that God made 
the little wrist and little hand, and that God 
would fix it in a few days, if he would be 
real careful and keep still. God knew how, 
for God made the thunder, and furthermore, 
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(cod haves Mates: Thes 3¢ words seemed to 
give him comfort, and he would sometimes 
vary the question by saying interrogatively | 
to me, ** God loves baby?” 


“Yes,” I assented, **and God will make 
the little hand all well.’ 

Twenty-four hours passed, and no change 
for the better. In fact, it was more painful. 
The women-folks clamored for a doctor 
again. | recommended waiting another | 
twenty- four hours. By this time, with the 
aid of the sling which mamma fixed, he was | 
able to get up and walk around; but that | 
sprained wrist was his property. No one | 
had any right to touch it; in fact, he prefer- | 
red not to talk about it. I asked him in the | 
morning if it was better. Ile replied .with 
two short words, “No! worse.” This | 
aroused a big laugh among the members of 
the household. and even yrought a smile to | 
the corners of Huber’s mouth, On the third | 
day he used it enough to hold a piece of | 
bread in his fingers, ke eping it still in the 


sling, and after about four days he an- | 


nounced in the morning with muc h rejoicing, 
** Paddy all well; oh- goody! goody!” He 
came to me to tell me about it; and after 
saying that God had made it well, just as I 
said, he kept repeating, * Nice God; made 
baby’s paddy all well.” lis mamma rather 
objected to his familiar way of expressin 

his praise to God; but I told her it was al 
right. It was the best w ay that he Knew of 
for giving thanks, and it was surely accepta- 
ble to Ilim who fashioned these little house- 
hold treasures. 
now. 


Perhaps I might remark here, that such a 


sprain is more painful than a broken bone. 


Had we sent for a doctor, the doctor would | 


have had the credit; or if we had put on 
some patent liniment, that would have had 
the credit. I[uber’s mother did try to put 
on some arnica, but he objected : and I sug- 
gested that arnica was probably just as good 
as warm water, and no better. Then we 
had a discussion in regard to this and that 
medicine. I replied that they would have to 
excuse me for having but little faith in arni- 
ea or camphor, and every thing of the sort, 


because I could not understand how any- | 


body discovered the virtue of arnica, even if 
it had virtues. There are thousands upon 
thousands of herbs and roots in the fields 
and woods; there are also a great multi- 
tude of diseases. If there were only one dis- 
ease afflicting the human family, it might be 
possible to try all these things one by one, 
in the treatment of said disease : but when 
it comes to trying all the herbs and roots, to 


number of tests to be made would be like 
the sand on the seashore. And then on top 


of it all, people usually get well where you | 
do not do any thing. How, then, are we | 


reasonably to decide that it was arnica or 


camphor that performed the cure? God | 
gives us reason, judgment, wisdom, discre- | 
Are we | 


tion, or whatever we may call it. 
using that good judgment which he gave us, 


or are we trusting to what we have heard | 
_ folks say, and to superstitions handed down? | 


Let me use an illustration. If you take a 


dozen cards and tear each one in two in the | into our seats, and away we go. 


The wrist is perfectly well | 
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middle, then dete, up the 2 pieces, you 

might, after a little trying, pick out two 

pieces that would match; that is, you could 

' find a pair of pieces that would fit as onal 
| just as they were before being torn. If you 
do not know how long it will take, try it. 
| Now, instead of a dozen pieces, suppose we 
i take a hundred. It might take you half a 
'day to match even one card; but suppose 

instead of a hundred you make it a thou- 
sand, or even ten thousand ; instead of put- 

| ting the pieces in a heap, scatter them over 

‘the fields. Is it at all iikely that you would 

ever get two pieces that would fit as they 

| were originally? How, then, did anybody 
ever find out that «rnica is good for a sprain? 

Our Stenographer suggests, that as arnica is 

a poison it probably has some effect one way 

‘or the other on the flesh. But plenty of 
| things are recommended as remedies that 

are not poisonous at all. Take the remedies 

for bee-stings, for instance. Enough are 
‘recommended to till a book ; ; and yet [ think 
I can prove conclusively to anybody who 
will use his good judgment and reason, that 
, not one of these remedies that has ever been 
/recommended has any effect on the sting 
one way or the other. 

“jNow, it may be, little friends, that Uncle 
Amos is a little extreme in his views, and 
may be you will exercise your judgment and 
good sense in not accepting all his teachings, 
_and that is just what I want you to do. Use 
the discretion and wisdom and understand- 
ing that God has implanted in your little 
hearts, exactly as Huber used his discretion 
‘and understanding when he insisted that 
nobody should touch his sprained wrist. 
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A TRIP TO THE HOT SPRINGS OF CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


Also quite a little about Bees. 


FROM AUNT ensigns: HILTON. 


EAR CHILDREN: iy you want to take a trip 
with me to the Montecito Hot Springs? If so, 
come along, for lam going. Here comes the 
four-horse stage. Hurry up, for we have 
sixty miles to go to-day. There, now we are 

all fixed, and off we go. Isn't it delightful? The 
easy rocking of the stage, the nice cushions at our 
back and on the seat, soften all jolts, and the 
balmy air of the morning, with the occasional 
glances of the grand hills, make us feel happy, even 
if we have been on the sick list, and still feel weak. 

“Why, where are we going ?’ says one, as the 
stuge seems to be standing almost perpendicularly. 


| Soon the splash of the horses’ feet in the water tells 
say nothing of minerals, on all diseases, the | 


us we are crossing the Santa Ynez River. The 
chicks look out and catch glimpses of trout in the 
rapid stream. Many brooks come from the moun- 
tains, and the trout come down with the water. 
This delightful ride after an carly breakfast makes 
us hungry, and we partake of the lunch put up by 
thoughtful friends; and, refreshed by a drink from 
the first brook we come to, we bound along until 
eleven o'clock, when we stop for dinner. It is pret- 
ty early, but it is now or never, so we pile into the 
little building and rest and eat until we see the 
t| fresh horses being put on tothe stage. We climb 
Now we are 
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going up the mountain. The horses can go only 
on a walk; so we peep out of the door, first on this 
side and that, trying to see all the wonderful sights 
we have heard existed along the road—deep ecatons, 
so near the road that it seemed only marvelous that 
any one could drive four spirited horses along with- 
out tipping over the stage, and many other startling 
things greet our sight; but, up we go, and soon we 
hear a sweet sound breaking upon the stillness 
that we had all fallen into within the stage. It 
proved to be the voice of an outside passenger sing- 
ing, “ Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ Soon the deep bass 
of the driver chimes in, and the music charins us 
alluntil even the baby catches the spirit, and he 
‘alls for more. When the hymn is ended, so the 
mountain-side echoes with song, and as the air gets 
lighter the nearer the top we get, even the weak- 
lunged ones try their voices. 

Oh! what is that? Well, | declare, if here isn't an 
apiary away up here on this mountain. One, two, 
three, four. Oh! | can't count them. I wonder 
how many hives there are. “I should judge about 
150,” says one; and see! there is aman looking up, 
kind o' wishful. IL wonder what he wants. 

“Mail!” sings out the driver, and three papers 
whiz through the air, landing on the grass by the 
man, who waves his hand for thanks, and we disap- 
pear from his view around a sharp bend. What 
lovely flowers! I never saw any thing like them be- 
fore; did you? They grow only in high latitudes. 

Here we are at the next station. Out we all tum- 
ble, to get a drink from the stream which is pouring 
from a spout which comes from the mountain-side. 
How fresh and good it tastes! A man comes along 
witha frame of comb in his band, and, looking in 
the direction from which he came, we catch a 
glimpse of some hives between the brush that lines 
the road. 

* Do bees do well up here?” we ask the man. 

“Yes, very well generally, but we are afraid it 
will be too dry this year.” 

“But TI suppose you, like many others in Califor- 
nia, made enough last year to pay for two years’ 
labor, did you not?’ 

“ We did pretty well.” was the cautious answer. 

*Tlow near are we to the top, driver?” 

* Oh, about a mile.” 

“Then we shall see Santa Barbara,’ 
votee; “and the sea,” says another: ‘and a lovely 
picture of both,” says mamma; and, sure cnough, 
when we do get to the top, what a picture the valley 
and ocean do make? But we could only just take 
one glance, for on we go, bounding over the rocky 
road, which is steeper on this side than the other, 
aud quite rocky. In one place the rock is so smooth 
that places bave been cut for the horses’ feet, so 
they would not slip down. 

Now we have got to the bottom, and are bowling 
smoothly along between orchards and grain-ficlds, 
und then we clatter into an air so laden with the 
perfume of honeysuckle aud roses that we crane 
out of the door, thinking we surely are in Santa 
Barbara; but we are stilla mile away. But, here 
we are now. Why! sec those three rows of roses 
and fan-palms right in the street. Yes, the proprie- 
tor of the Arlington Hotel put them out, and has 
them keptinorder. And, see! there is the hotel, 
with its lovely green lawn dotted over with strange 
trees and lovely flowers. Yes, and see that deer. 
“IT see two,” shouts a little voice. Sure enough, 


’ 


Says one de- 


there are some deer among the trees, looking as 
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contented as you please. We stop at the postoffice, 
where the driver throws out five large sacks of 
mail, and then on to the Morris House, where we 
are treated so well that we feel quite at home. 
iven the little ones are charmed, and goctrooping 
up the stairs, laughing and talking so excitedly that 
we have to admonish them to be more quiet, be- 
cause they might disturb some one. How we did 
enjoy our supper that night! 

“Why, mamma, here is aswarm of bees, 
Ernest, pointing up to the corner of one of the 
wings. Sure enough, we could see myriads of the 
little rogues coming out from the cornice of that 
great building, right in the heart of the city; and a 
few days after they swarmed, and went into an 
empty box in the yard, so Mr. Morris has to bea 
bee-keeper, whether he wants to or not. Tt seemed 
symbolical—a hotel is much like a hive of bees; but 
the proprietor is something of a king instead ofa 
queen, but is quite as indispensable, and it depends 
as much upon him as to whether the hotel is a suc- 
cess as it does tothe success of the hive, with the 
kind of queen that is within. 

Well, how are we to get to the hot spring? To- 
morrow is the regular day for the stage; but we do 
not want to wait, sowe get an express wagon to 
take us up. The people of the city have made a 
law that bees shall not be kept in the city; but 
the bees do not read the papers, and they 
bave not heard about the law, so they keep trying 
to be owned all through the place, and I do not 
blame them; for if I were a bee | should want to 
live there too. 

Just as we were getting ready to start we heard a 
commotion on the muin street, and, looking out, we 
saw a swarm of bees alighting upon the tongue of a 
great dray-wagon. Such a scrambling as there was 
to find a man who could hive them! They managed 
to get the horses unhitched before they all alighted, 
and then a man came with a box and brushed them 
into it, and the wagon was pushed by hand until 
quite away from the bees. Noone was stung; but 
what might have happened if any naughty bees had 
settled on those horses, none can tell. 

Here we go, past ftlelds of pampas grass, walnut- 
trees, and fruit-orchards of all kinds—puast the city 
of the dead on one side, and the orchard and build- 
ings of the poor-farm on the other. Then up, up 
we go, tillit seems as though the horses can not 
possibly climb any more; but they are allowed to 
rest awhile, then on we go up the steep rocky road. 
The driver stops his horses, and jumps out to get 
some wild blackberries that he saw, and we also get 
out and partake of the feast that Nature gives us. 
Then on again up worse and worse roads, till finally 
we espy a house that seems to hang upon the steep 
hill-side, like a canary-cage on the side of a wall. 
The panting horses are wet all over with sweat, and 
we are glad for their sake that we have arrived. 

There are two large springs coming from the side 
of the mountain, and bath-houses have been erect- 
ed. The one at the upper spring is generally used 
by the ladies, and the lower by the gentlemen. We 
were soon ready for a bath, and felt well repaid for 
the trouble of getting here; but we felt a slight 
headache, from the altitude, we thought, but hoped 
it would soon pass away, as we had made arrange- 
ments to stay a week; but we had to go back next 
day, for our head got to aching harder, and we 
were so dizzy that we did not dare to walk along the 
| road that winds like a gray thread “among the 
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bushes of the mountain-side. The water is so hot 
that itis uncomfortable for a few 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


moments; but | 


one soon gets used to it; and as it is soft, one can | 
use soap and not feel the stickiness that is left by | 


some of the mineral springs. 


Some enjoy the rare- | 


ness of the air, but I was told that a great many | 
came who had to leave sooner than they desired, on | 


account of headache. 


| the lesson, ** Be strong in the Lord. 


There are quite anumber of apiaries along the | 
foot-hills between the mountains and the Montecito, | 


but they expect to be driven away soon, as the or- 
chards keep creeping up the hill-sides. 


JULY 





day afternoon than interview the gentlest of Ital- 
ians. I never see him butI am reminded of one 
Sunday when, in the absence of their teacher, I had 
taken the class of which he was a member. 

* Harry,” said I suddenly, as I saw his mischiev- 
ous fingers creeping into the neck of the boy who 
sat next to him, and then reading from a verse in 
What does that 
mean?” 

And Harry threw back his sturdy little shoulders, 


| and clinched his small hands, and with proud eager- 


Fruit does | 


so well there that every one puts out trees as soon | 


as they get the land ready for them. 
concedes that bees will not injure the fruit until 


Every one | 


broken; but the yellow-jackets start it for them, | 


and then they are declared a nuisance, and so they 
have to go. I have got home sate. 
Los Alamos, Cal. KATID HILTON. 


| you,” says my friend, 


exclaimed, “It it have 


muscle!” 
But from thoughts of the Sunday-school Iam sud- 
denly turned by a thought of the blessed bees. 
“Trust that they will doas well without as with 
She little knows what invet- 


ness mcans means to 


| erate Sabbath breakers they ave. 


Why, bless my stars, Mrs. I[., how your | 
letter does make me want to go and visit my | 


brother in California! 
find bees everywhere? I should think it 
would be a grand place to go. I shouldn't 
have the headache, you may be sure; and 
those hot springs—what a grand place to 
raise carp! You know they revel in warm 
water. 
but, bless you, don’t they have cold water 
somewhere around that could be mixed with 


And do you really | 


More than one brother bee-keeper has written 
upon this subject, and now will not some of the 
sisters, thosc who keep bees for profit more than 
pleasure, who number their colonies by tens in- 


| stead of units, will they not please tell me how they 


| Sabbath? 


care for them, or if they care for them at all, on the 
Only do not suggest dividing, or the use 
of a non-swariner, these methods having been con- 


| sidered and rejected. 


Our “‘stenog” says that it is too hot; | 


it? and then wouldn't that hot water be | 
grand for conservatories and tropical plants? | 


Before I read your letter [ thought I was 
perfectly happy with what was to be found 
on my own 18 acres; but now Tam in quite 
a fever for a hot spring. 
rr Gee 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BEE KEEP- 
ING. 
AN OLD FRIEND IN A QUANDARY. 
FRIEND stopped by the side of my buggy, 
where 1 sat waiting, a few evenings since, 
for the mail to be distributed. 





“Next Sunday, you remember, we organ- | 


ize a Sunday-school in our own church. 
may depend upon you for one of the teachers?” 


We | 


“Oh! not as a regular teacher,” I replied; “I will | 
do as Lhave done in the past,—take the place of | 


any absent teacher, if need be, when Lam there. 
But, you know the bees.” 

* Yes,” 
afraid they might stand in the way. 
rignt? 

church 
society?” 


But is it quite 


services, the Sunday - school, the 


she returned, witha little smile, * 1 was 
| cess that | had after I quit using it. 
Should they keep you from ail good things | 
aid | 


After all, I fear this is a question each ove must 
answer for herself. And yet if any sister has a 
word of advice for one who loves her bees, and yet 
would fain leave them tothemselves one day in 
seven, will she not kindly speak? 

NELLIE LINSWIK. 

My good friend Nellie, lam real glad to 


_ hear from you again, even though your let- 
| ter does not tell us much about bow you are 
| succeeding with the bees during this year of 


1885. It rejoices our hearts, however, to 
hear that you are striving after righteous- 
ness, and that you love the Sabbath-school 


/as well as the bees. 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 


DEAFNESS CURED BY LEAVING OFF TOBACCO. 
HICH is the worse—tobaceo, or not enough 
poison? I have been using tobacco for the 
last 25 years, so one day I all at once got the 
notion that I would quit using it; but, 
friend Root, you would not believe the suc- 
For the last 
five years I have been getting deaf. I did not know 
what todo. My doctor told me that I was not going 


| to get better, and so Il was alarmed at the report. 


“You are no bee kceper,” said I,“ and so I could | 
never convince you that there is any right aboutit.” 
* Take a class inthe Sunday school,’ persisted my | 
friend, “and just trust that the becs will do as well | 


without as with you. You will be wit) 
Sunday, of course?” 

* Yes,” I returned, “if—if it be too ecll or rainy 
for the bees to swarm.” 

And my friend passed on, shaking her head in 
disapproval. 

Just then litthe Harry C. came whistling by, 
pausing a moment to unpucker his rosy lips, and 
wish me a.smiling @ood-evening. I smiled in re- 
turn, but Lgighed as he passed on, for Harry is one 
of those bright boys one had rather talk to of a Sun- 


us next | 


I did not know what todo. An old friend of mine, 
William Kohn, told me that I would have to quit 
the use of tobacco before I could get well. I quit 
April 12, 1835, and to-day, June 12, lam in perfect 
health. Last night I happened to read in GLEAN- 


| INGS that you will send asmoker to any man who 


wWillabundon the use of tobacco. Every man whom 
I meet on the street 1 will stop and tell him cf my 
success. William Kohn says if you will send mea 
smoker he would also subscribe for GLEANINGS, for 
he says that he likes to deal with men who try to 
abandon the use of tobacco. I think I have carned 
a smoker, then, if that is the case. 
MATHIAS SCHNEIDER, SR. 
Alabaster, Mich., June 12, 1885, 
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SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTEKS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice, We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz. 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nightsin 
a Bar-ktoom. We have alse Our Homes, Part Land 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. Init isa picture of myself, Blue Eyes,and Caddy, and a 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
jictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., sultable for framing. 
vou ean have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
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easy either. Ile was up among the roots of 
grass, nosing and rooting about like a pig. 


, His tail was partly in the water some of the 


| forward wit 
Every boy or girl, under 15 | 
years of age, who writes a | 
letter for this department, CONTAINING | 


or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of | 


information. 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.”’ 

( ITTLE friends, did you ever hear any- 

» 
fish out of water? I suppose of course 

you have: and the saying has become 

so proverbial that no doubt you all—in 

fact, the world in general—will be greatly 
surprised when I tell you [ have seen fishes 
out of water, and they were not uneasy 
either. Yes, great big fishes. almost as big 


time; but as he squirmed around a good 
part of the time he could be said to be, 
truthfully, to all intents and purposes, out 
of the water. Pretty soon he, with a dex- 
trous flop of his tail, slid back into the pond 
again, and then went prowling along with 
his great fins sticking clear above the sur- 
face. Pretty soon he backed up and shot 

if such force that he came clear 
up on the grass in another place. After dig- 
ging around in the grass roots as_ before, 
making quite a chanking and blowing, he 
flopped back in again. This he repeated 
clear around the north edge of the pond, 
coming up every three or four feet. 

The grass and water-plants along this 
north edge are growing very luxuriantly, for 
it is asort of sandy loam, and these succu- 
lent roots seem to be what the fish wre fond 
of. Before he got around, a smaller fish at- 
tempted to do the same thing, but he could 
not manage it so well. The sight was so 
wonderful and astonishing to me that it al- 
most made my hair stand on end. The beau- 
ty of the sight, as his gorgeous scales glis- 
tened in the sunbeams, showing different 
colors as he twisted about. was beyond any 


| thing I can describe, and his motions seemed 
‘natural and graceful—quite different from 


» body tell about being as uneasy asa that of frightened fish when we pull them 


out on the grass. I wonder if the rest of 
you enjoy such sights of nature as these as 
do. Why, it seems as if these humble 


| creatures, studied when they are not aware 


that any eye is upon them, were almost 


|} enough to give us glimpses beyond the veil 
' that separates us from the unrevealed world 


as the cod fish your father brings home from | 


the store. 
Well, yesterday, when I got tired, and my 
brains felt sort 0? muddled up. I got away 
outdoors. 


. - ré it’ | 4 A 
Do you want to know about it: ‘studying his creatures. 


beyond. It seems to me as though | were 
‘atching glimpses of the great Father, by 
Sometimes these 


| great fish came up and gazed back at me, as 


I went down through the apiary | 


where 400 hives of bees were rolling in the | 


clover honey. 


poles where they could not quite reach them. 
hen { pulled up some lettuce. We havea 
great lot of it, and it will not sell now, on 
account of strawberries being five cents a 
quart; so I gave some of it to the Jersey 
cow. She seemed to think it very good, and 
would probably have eaten the whole of it if 
Mr. Somers did not give her so many other 
nice things to eat every day. Well, the 


carp-pond is right near the Jersey cow, and | 
this same carp-pond always rests me better | 


than almost’any thing else. Mr. Somers had 
mowed the grass nicely along the steep bank 
on the north side, so it was pleasant and 
cool down there, and I stepped along very 
carefully to seetif I could not catch the carp 
at some of their tricks, without their hearing 
me. 

Pretty soon I heard an awful splashing. 
It sounded as if a small pig were rooting 
around, making the water splash. You 
may be sure I dropped down close to the 
ground, and crawled up on my hands and 
feet; and I was rewarded by seeing a great 
whopping fish_out of the water, and not un- 





Then I went through the | 
eas to see if they were large enough to pick. | : aos i 

ib : “* | praise and thanksgiving—yes, thanks for the 
Then I helped the lima beans climb up their | PT™SC! a : 





if they, too, wondered what we were for and 
where we were tending. 

As I started back to the oflice to take up 
my work again, my heart was filled with 


fish as well as for the bees. Now, then, what 
have you to tell me this month in your little 
letters? 

CARP AND BEES. 

We have a carp-pond that covers 1's acres of 
ground; we have ten large carp in it, and 170 small 
carp. Pa paid $4.00 a hundred for them. We lost 15 
swarms of bees last winter, and we have 8 left now, 
6 very weak. Mary E. Cook. 

Mansfield, Ohio, May 12, 1885. 





HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP OIL TO BURN IN A LAN- 
TERN. 

To make signal oil. Take two qts. of lard oil and 
add one quart of coal oil. Signal oil is used to burn 
in lanterns. If this is worth a book, send me Our 
Homes, part second. JOHN CRAIG, age 13. 

Armstrong, Kan. 

I suppose the above would do for some 
kinds of lanterns, John; but as most of the 
lanterns nowadays are made to burn coal oil, 
or kerosene, I should think so much lard oil 
wouldn’t work very well. Besides, lard oil 
is quite expensive. 
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A STRING OF LETTERS FROM THE LINK CHILDREN, clover and basswood. Last fall the bees gathered a 
AGED 12, lv, 8; AND 6 YEARS RESPECTIVELY. lot of honey-dew. We had to take this from them 
| and give them syrup instead. We use the Simplici- 
| ty hive. HERB, SHIPMAN, age 13. 
| Cannington, Ont., Can., June 24, 1885. 


CARRIE’S LETTER, 

My pa keeps bees. We had four months of day 
school, and lam going to Sabbath-school. We got | 
one of your extractors, and a bee-brush and a hon- | ADELE’'S REPORT. 
ey-knite. We like them very much. We take!) | wii tell you about pa’s bees. He had three 
GLRANENGS, and I like to read the little letters. I) stands last spring, 7 in the fall, which he had to 
like honey very much, but I don't like to get stung teed, except two, and did not get much honey. 
by the bees. My pa makes his own hives. | Now they are all dead except one. He took the 

Preston, Minn., Mar.6, 1885. CARRIE LINK, age 12. black queens from three, and put in Italian 

BARBARA'S LETTER. swarms; but one would not stay with the black 

My pa keeps bees; he has 37 stands in the cellar | ones. One died, and one he has yet. The hive is 
nov. We extracted about 180 pounds. I like bon-!| nearly full yet. ADELE SIEFKER, age 8 
ey. Lhave four sisters and two brothers. My ma Campbellton, Mo. 
hives the bees sometimes when pa is not at home. 
The bees sting me sometimes. I go to Sunday- 
school. I read in the Third Reader. We have the 
hives standing in the garden, under the apple-trees; 
the apples fall on the hives, and the bees fly out and 
get mad. BARBARA LINK, age 10. 


WHAT THEY HAVE GOT NEW AT LEE'S HOUSE, 
JUST AS HE WROTE IT. 

WE HAVE GoT A LITTLE CALF AND gly PiGs. 
WE ARE WELL. [| Am Stx YEARS OLD. 

BROOKSTON, TEX. LEa FL TZGERLED. 

There. now, Lee, we have got a little new 
calf at our house too. It belongs to the 
Jersey bossy, and I tell you but it is a nice 
one. I told my wife, that just taking a good 
look into that calf’s eyes, when I was tired 
of reading letters, was worth more to me 
than a doctor's prescription. But, is not our 
Jers Bey st + pam of her “re though? nL. 
we sal ay nn are ahead of us on pigs, Lee ; but we have 
ee ee ean ote got four tthe ‘rabbits, and, ot may t ‘but 
er scion arn aren't they cute and funny? They have got 
Sunday-school. We did not get mueh honey last | big enough now so that their mamma goes 


HENRY'S LETTER. 

I saw the other little boys and girls writing letters 
to you so I thought I would. I go to day school and 
to Sabbath-school. I read in the Third Reader. We | 
have about 400 lbs. of box honey. 

HENRY W. LINK, age 8. 


SARAH'S LETTER. 


year, We got only 105 boxes from 65 hives. off a long way and leaves them to keep 
: ____ SARAH LINK, age 6. | house all alone. 
FREDDIE’S LETTER. HOW TO GROW A CALADLIUM ESCULENTUM. 


My papa has bees. I like honey, Papa takes Mother keeps bees, She has 18 colonies, all boom- 
GLEANINGS. I like to have papa read the little let- | jng except two. I am writing under a shade tree 
ters. I goto school, and when I come home I bring | and watching the bees. I will tell you how mother 
the cows for my papa. I like to see my brother | grows the Caladium esculentum. She makes a place 
work with the bees; he looks so funny with his hat | about 2‘, feet across and one foot deep, fills it up 
and veilon. I should like to see your fish-pond. with good rich earth, and manure from.the cow- 

Stottville, N.Y. FREDDIE W. ENGEL, age’. | yard; gives it plenty of water all the time except 

ve aL when itis raining. Se gets her plants and bulbs 

from James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. When the 

caladium is well supplied with water, little drops of 

water as clear as crystal drop from the point of the 

leaf. If tnisis of any vaiue, please send a picture 
| of the house apiary. MARY F. PIERSON. 

Kellerville, Tll., June 24, 1885. 

The letters are all very plain, and the words) To, be sure, your letter is worth a book, 

are all properly spelled. my little friend Mary. If the plant you 

mention is the one that always has water 

HOW CAREY'S FOLKS MADE A BOAT. dripping from its leaves, it is the plant I 

Our bees are doing well. We have three hives of | Want just now. I have hunted over my cat- 
Italians. We like GLEANINGS very much. We | alogues to find out more about it, and [ want 
one right off this season, if it is not too late. 
I will write to Mr. V ick ‘to- “day. 


LENNIE'S LETTER. 

My papa has 10 swarms of bees, and they are do- 
ing well. Mr. Root, [ am a cold-water boy. Do you 
think I write well enough to have Ten Nights ina 
Bar-Room? LENNIE F. GREEN, age 10. 

North Newburg, Mich. 

Yes, Lennie, you write a very nice hand. 


have a boat. We gota pine log and cut it out, then 
pitched it. We have much fun riding init. Weare 





thinking about making acarp-pond. The way we | AN APLARY OF 2h 4) HIVES 
hive bees is to get a light box with a lid, and put it Papa has 250 stands of bees. They are mostly 
under them, and take an ax, if the limb is low, and | | Itulians. I have two stands. I help work Papa 
q > . My : : 
—- them ro ’ CAREY TAPLEY. | has some Holy-Land bees. I like the Italians the 
Columbus, Miss., » Feb. | ~8, 1885. | best. Papa has one stand of bees where he put 
41 IN THE FALL, AND 40 IN THE SPRING. a cell in a cage, and the eage inthe hive. He forgot 


My brother keeps bees. Last fall he put 41 colo- | it, and left it there 20 days, and when he went back 


nies into the cellar, and came out in the spring with | the queen looked as nice as any queen. He turned 
40, although the temperature often went down to 24; her loose, and the next time he went back the 
degrees below zero. Our bees are mostly Italians. | combs were laid full. MINA WOLFE, age 11. 
In the spring of 1884 we had 20 colonies, and increas-| Lathrop, Cal., June 7, 1885, 

ed to 41 and got about a ton of extracted and comb} Friend Mina, you have given us quite an 
honey. The most of our honey comes from alsike | important fact. Of course, we do not know 
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when the queen hatched out ; but she might 
have been in the cell, say five days: but 
even then she was 15 days old when your fa- 
ther let her out, and I know that queens do 
sometimes commence to lay after they are 
between two and three weeks old, though 
ours usually lay at about ten days. 





PHARERS’ LETTER. 

My pa keeps bees. They commence working 
about February on the water-elm and willow. By 
the first of May the whole prairie tor miles is cov- 
ered with flowers. There isa kind of blue flower 
we call buffalo clover that the bees work on, and old 
maid, and horsemint, by the acres, all over the 
prairie. My brother and I go to school. T plowed 
this year for the first time in my life. 
and a calf, and a shoat. My cow is only two years 
old. That is all the property that I have. 

PHARES A. ROBERTS. 

Brandon, Texas, June 28, 1885. 

Friend Phares, do you mean that you 
have a flower that grows on the prairie, 
called ** old maid’? If so, I do not think it 
is a very genteel name, and I would suggest 
that you have a better name for it. The 
term is a term of disrespect, a good deal 
out of date, and I think it would be a good 
thing to drop it for ever. 

JOHNNIE ELBERT, HENRY AUGUSTUS, AND THE 
REST OF THEM. 

[live on Wallace Prairie. We moved here about 
two years ago. We do not live far from the creek, 
and sometimes | go a fishing, but catch nothing but 
minnies, so [do not go often. My brother is taking 
GLEANINGS. He has 16 colonies of bees, and my 
sister has twocolonies. Ihave two sisters and three 
big brothers and a pair of twin brothers that will be 
two years old Christmas day. Their names are 
Johnnie Elbert and Harry Augustus. Sometimes 
they go out where the bees are, and throw sticks at 
the hives and they get stung. Yesterday Johnnie 
EK. and Henry A. were playing in the yard, and a 
bee stung Johnnie E. on the lip, and it was swol- 
len so big last night that he could see out of but 
one eye. One day I went out where the bees were 
und saw both babies in the bee-house. Thereisa 
log hive with a hole in the side, and the comb was 
sticking out of the hive, and the babies were trying 
to pull the comb off, but the bees did not sting 
them before IT got there. 

I have not many tlowers this year. I milk every 
morning but Sunday morning, and then I cook 
breakfast. ROSALIE SOMERFORD, age II. 

Navasota, Texas. 





LILLIAN’S LETTER, 

I thought I would write you a few lines, and tell 
you about the bees. There is a honey-bee making 
unest at the side of our door. One of grandpa Ste- 
phens’ hives of bees swarmed on Sunday, and I got 
stung five times. The queen was killed, and the 
bees were awful cross. Well, I must close. If you 
think this letter is worth a picture, please send me 
one of a bird. LILLIAN M. STEPHENS. 

Blairsville, Pa., June 28, 1885. 

Yes, Lillian, your letter is worth a picture; 


but will you excuse me for telling you and_ 


the rest of the little folks that you have two 
sentences in your letter that occupy space 
and do not tell us any thing we did not 
know before? The first sentence is the one 
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you start out with. Instead of saying you 
thought you would write a letter, just go on 
and write it, for we all know, without being 
told, that you must have thought of it or 
you never could have written it. The other 
is that sentence at the end, where you say, 
‘I must close.” If you had just closed 
without saying it, we should have known it 
all the same. I have crossed out such ex- 
pressions ina great part of the letters that 
come, and should have crossed that out in 
your letter, had it not oecurred to me to give 
you a word of caution about it, for your let- 
ter contains two of these sentences, as you 
see. 

ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Take soft water, 4 lbs.; white and brown sugar, 
moist, 20 lbs.; pure bees’ honey, 3} lbs.; cseam tartar, 
80 grains, essence of roses, 24 drops. Mix the above 
ina brass kettle, boil over a charcoal fire five min- 
utes, take it off, add the white of two well-beaten 
eggs. When almost cold, add 2 lbs. more of bees’ 
honey. A pint of the decoction of slippery-elm 
bark, of the consistency of cream, will improve the 
honey, if it be added by cooling. The above will 
make 35 lbs. of pure honey, equal in every respect 
to bees’, and at about one-third of the cost. If 
made for family use, only a small quantity need be 
made at atime. Keep it in a cool place. 

JOHN ELLIS, age 10. 

Armstrong, Kan., June 29, 1885. 

I suppose, John, you copied your recipe 
out of a book, and very likely it is good, al- 
though I have never tried it. If lam cor- 
rect, it is the very same recipe that our 
friend II. Il. Lake, of Lavansville, Pa., used 
to sell for two dollars; and at the same time 
he was selling it for two dollars, it was pub- 
lished in Dr. Chase’s recipe-book. Slippery- 
elm will do very well for present use; but if 
you try to keep it, it will induce fermenta- 
tion in hot weather. John, do you mean to 
say it is equal in every respect to the honey 
made by the bees because you have tried it, 
and used it at home, or because the book 
said so out of which you copied it? Our 
little friends should be very careful to give 
credit when they copy any thing—that is, do 
not copy any thing from print and let it pass 
as your own. Among book-men and news- 
paper-men this kind of work is considered a 
pretty serious charge. 

« JOHN'S REPORT. 

I will let you know about the bees. They can 
gather much honey. The linn-trees are full of blos- 
soms, and the buckwheat is ready to get blossoms 
from, and there is much clover where they can get 
| much honey. We had three swarms, and lost one. 

We have not taken any honey yet, but we shall 

some day this week. We got them double boxes, 

and pretty full of honey. We have two pretty good 
queens. 

A swarm of bees in May is worth a load of hay; 


A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm in July is not worth a fly. 


JOHN J. SCHWARTZ, age 13. 
Berne, Ind., June 29, 1885. 
Why, John, you don’t mean the linn-trees 
and the buckwheat are in blossom at about 
| the same time out where you live, do you ? 
| We don’t have buckwheat in bloom here 
| until the linn is past and gone a long while. 
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The little verse at the end of your letter is | 
We think a swarm | 
of bees in July is worth more than a silver | 
spoon, and sometimes as much as half a load | 
| fair and back home before it would become soft 
| and mellow enough for the people to buy. 


rather behind the times. 


of hay, any way. 


SAMUEL'S REPORT FROM RATTLESNAKE APILARY. 


I am 12 years old, and have helped my pa with his | 
I have requested my pa many | 
times to write to you our experience with bees, but | 
M™ the spring | 
With | 
the help and instructions of a good neighbor (Mr. | 
Fox) we transferred to Root Simplicity. The spring | 
We had but two | 


bees for four years. 


he will not write except on business. 
of 1881 we had 5 colonies of bees in box hives. 


of 1882 found us in Blasted Hopes. 
weak colonies left, and not more than a pint of bees 
in each one. 
honey year. From 
our bees were on a constant boom. 


early spring until November 
We found two 


went into winter quarters’ with 16 colonies—two 
weak ones. 

The year 1883 was a very poor year. 
sumption. Last year, 1884, was a very poor honey 
year. We increased by natural swarming from 34 
pers. In wintering we lost four colonies by care- 
this spring to 93; bees still swarming, and bringing 
in honey fast from horsemint. 

Pa received the Novice extractor you expressed 
to him a few days ago. Express charges $3.10. 
Cost of extractor, $10.20. 

With your permission, Uncle Amos (if you will al- 
low me to call you uncle), I will write again and tell 


eight miles west of here, in a rich prairie-valley- 
bottom black-land country, a natural flower-garden. 
Pa sends respects and many thanks. 

Jones Prairie, Tex. SAM'L H. TERRAL, 

Thank you, Samuel, for writing when your 
papa was so busy and wouldn't. We shall 
be very glad to hear from Rattlesnake Apia- 
ry; but I presume some of the other children 
besides myself might like to know why 
** Rattlesnake apiary.”’—Your natural-flower 
garden I should think would be just the 
place for the bees. 


THE MISHAP THAT CHARLIE'S FATHER MET IN TAK- 
ING DOWN A SWARM OF BEES. 

My pa does not keep bees, but his little boy does. 

He has 70 colonies. He lost 25 this spring; had 45 

packed in chaff; lost only one of those. Pa’s boy 


thinks he will not get much clover honey this year, | thought of it at all. 


because there are hardly any blossoms. Last year 
he had a big lot of it. Tlike honey, and bees too, 
when they don't sting. One time there was a great 
big flock of them alighted away up in the top of a 
big apple-tree. There was as much as a pailful of 
‘em. He got a great long ladder and stood on the 
top of it, and had to stretch himself away up to 
reach them. The limb on which they were broke, 
and the bees came down all over him. They crawl- 
ed into his hair and stung him on the face and neck, 
as many as five hundred or more. Sister said you 
could not put the point of a pin down (may be she 
meant head instead of point) without hitting a 
sting. Any way, I guess they were about as close 
as they could be and be healthy. It did not swell 
much, but his head and neck were sore for two or 


The year 1882 proved to bea good | 


| nest. 
bee-trees, caught a swarm, bought two swarms, and | 


|} them from mixing their eggs. 


From 16 we | 
increased to 34, and had some honey for home con- | 
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three days. I think foundation in comb honey is 
nice, because you can have a lot of wax to chew as 
gum. Ithink if Mr. Hutchinson were here with 
his honey he would have to ship it to more than one 


CHAS. OLIVER, age 13. 
Springboro, Pa., June 20, 1885. 


LIZZLE'S HEN'S-NEST DIVISION-BOARD, 

I sce you are interested in the poultry business as 
well as the bee business. Well, soamTI. Iam part- 
ner in the poultry business with mamma, and the 
bees with papa. I have had a good laugh at your 
expense. This is where the laugh comes in: I seein 
your juvenile department about those two old hens 
on one nest. I will now tell you the way mamma 
and I do when two hens want to sit on the same 
We just simply put a division-board between 
them, no matter if it is only high enough to keep 
I have concluded 
that, if you had been as well posted in the hen-sit- 
ting business as you are in the bee business, you 
would not have forgotten that division-board. You 


| have heard the old saying, that two women can 
| never agree in the same house. 
to71, and got about 3000 Ibs. nice comb honey in su- | 


Now about those nasty, dirty eggs. That poor old 


| hen might just as well have had a nice lot of little 
lessness; sold four for $5.0) each; have increased | 


downy chicks as not, if you had just taken a basin 
of warm water and washed those eggs and put 
some clean straw in the nest. That is the way we 
do. I should like to have you try these plans and 
report. Now about the bees. 

There have been heavy losses about here, but we 
went into winter quarters with 12 stands of bees 


|} and honey; lost one colony, and the rest came out 
the juveniles of our Rattlesnake Apiary, located | 


in good condition. We have had four new swarms 
this spring. Papa wants to know what you would 
do with two swarms in the air at once. This is what 


| he did: He just tlew or ran around and got both 
| swarms into their new home with very little trou- 


ble. He says that is thanks to clipped queens. He 
says when both those swarms came out it made him 
feel] like the man who said, when bis bees ran away, 
that five dollars in the hand was forty dollars in the 
air. 

This is my last letter before Lam 15, so I should 


| like to have that picture of your old apiary. 


Pana, Ill., June 22, 1885. LiZZIE BARNES. 

Well, I declare, Lizzie, I have heard of di- 
vision-boards for bee-hives, lots and lots of 
times; but I do not believe I ever heard be- 
fore of a hen’s nest with a division-board in 
it. Since you mention it, it seems to me the 
idea is just good common sense, but 1 never 
Only last week two 
hens wanted to sit on the same nest again, 
and I will tell you how I tixed them. I just 
‘swarmed ” them “ artificially.””. You see, 
they were both in a barrel. Well, 1 took 
one hen off the nest ; then I just handed the 
barrel over the fence to Ernest, and set an- 
other barrel just like it in the place occupied 
by the old barrel. The hen that had her nest 
in the old barrel stuck right to it, of course, 
and t’other hen just walked right into the 
new barrel, of course.—Two or three of the 
juveniles have told about washing the eggs 
off; but. dear me! I have too little time to 
wash off many hens’ eggs. I guess I will 
get Blue Eyes to boss the poultry-yard. No 
doubt she would beat me all to pieces. 
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Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.— 

1. Cor, 10:31. 

R. ROOT:—My dealing with you, although 
small, is a surprise to me and to others, 
my neighbors. Ifa man can hardly trust 
his friends, how can he trust strangers? 
Itisastudy to me to know whether you 

ure by nature an honest man, or has religion made 

you so? or is it policy, or all? According to my ex- 
perience, people belonging to the church will bear 
watching. You have won my confidence, any way. 

I believe nature made you an honest man, and I 

wish there were more like you. MARION BRowN. 
Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 


No doubt many of the friends will think it 
a little singular that I have chosen such 
a letter as the’ above to start Our Homes 
with; and, in fact, many may think it sin- 
gular that [ should publish the letter at all, 
as it plainly was not intended for publica- 
tion. Ihave taken the liberty to print it, 
however, because it so rp strikes at the 
point I wish to talk about; viz., why are 
you honest? or, if you choose, why do you 
iry to be honest? Why does anybody try to 
be honest? I thank the writer for his very 
kind words, and for his good opinion of us 
here, and his kind compliment to our business 
methods; and | only hope he may have 
charity sufficient to overlook our faults and 





failings, which he will be sure to find, should’ 


he continue to have dealings with us. Itis 
quite evident that he has seen something in 
our business methods that attracted him and 
pleased him. Perhaps it is our custom of 
notifying all our patrons promptly and re- 
peatedly, if need be, of any little balance 
there may be belonging to them on our 
books. It does not matter very much. any 


way, only I believe he is right thus far, that | 


he has found us just as anxious to pay over 
any little balance remaining as we would be 
to get any little balance remaining that was 
due us; at least. I have tried for years to 
throw out self in all our business manage- 
ments; but I know I have failed sadly 
many times, for | have looked back after- 
ward and seen the effects of selfishness. 
Now, then, the question, Does religion 
make a man more honest? or, if you choose, 
ought religion to make aman more honest? 
What good comes of being honest? Even 
the juveniles might say that honesty is the 
best policy. Everybody repeats this little 
maxim, and everybody believes it in the ab- 
stract; still very few of us believe it in 
practical life, else why are we not more hon- 
est than we are? Our faith is evidently a 
narrow and contracted faith. We mean in 
the abstract to be right, fair, and honest; 
yet at the same time self-interest warps our 
faith in the belief that honesty is always the 
best policy. Well, suppose you should be 
thoroughly convinced that honesty is the 
most profitable, would the motive be a very 
commendable one? A sharper proposes to 
be honest when he is clearly satisfied that it 
will be the best policy to be so; and yet no- 
body admires or respects a sharper. Our 


friend says that he believes nature made me 
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an honest man. I hope it is true, that God 
implanted in my heart alove for fairness 
and fair dealing; and I know, too, that my 
father and mother taught me carefully to be 
honest and true. But, granting this, have 
there been any struggles, any conflicts, as 
you might say, in my heart in regard to this 
matter? Was I born with such a love for 
honesty and fair dealing that, together with 
the teachings of my parents, it became 
easier and pleasanter tor me to be honest 
than to be dishonest? In one sense I might 
say yes, and in another no—emphatically no. 

Before I go any further I want to say that 
our friend has taken myself for an illustra- 
lion, and there are some reasons why I pre- 
fer to use myself as an illustration. I know 
the workings of my own heart, but do not 
know the inner life of any other human 
heart. Furthermore, I do not for a minute 
believe that I average better than the com- 
mon run of humanity. If I did, it would be 
| a rather sad, sad world. God has implanted 
rin the hearts of every one of usa love for 
truth; but without encouraging this love, 
Without careful training, and the benetit of 
Christian friends, | very much doubt if any 
human being would be honest and true. A 
very bad boy might be made a good man, by 
-areful training and teaching. I think most 
of you will assent to this. A good boy can also 
become a very wicked man, under the in- 
fluence of bad surroundings. I think you 
will all assent to this. It follows, then, that 
the natural disposition has not very much to 
do with it; at least, 1do not think it has 
very much. I have watched the matter for a 
great part of my life; and the more I ob- 
served, the more I felt satisfied that a hu- 
man being becomes good or bad, at least 
very largely, under the influences of his sur- 
roundings. Plenty of money, nothing to do, 
evil associates, and where is the boy that 
will be good and true in spite of them? 

I have often looked back to my childhood, 
as faras I can by the light of memory, to 
see if L could discover when bad impulses 
came in. When I was quite a small child I 
had quite a reputation for truthfulness; but 
for allthat, L had not very much conscience. 
I was free from many of the vices of other 
children, because there was no inclination 
that way. I believe I always liked work, so 
there is no particular credit due me because 
I was industrious, and worked hard to earn 
what money I wanted. ‘That is, I respected 
the rights of others pretty well until a 
temptation sufliciently strong came before 
me. 

The first glaring piece of dishonesty that 
I can remember was when I was a juvenile, 
keeping poultry. A kind miller near by 
said if I would sweep out the mill I might 
have the sweepings of the floor. Ie evi- 
dently considered me honest, or he would 
not have made such a proposition. I was 
expected to sweep the mill all over, and so 
went away up in the third story, where the 
miller seldom came. Now, in sweeping, 
many times I came pretty near heaps of 
grain as well as heaps of ground feed, and 
different kinds of stuff. I was all alone; 
and if some of this feed were mixed up with 
the dust of the floor no one would know it. 
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I was very anxious to make my poultry ven- 
ture asnecess. I was raking and scraping 
every thing to feed my * biddies.” 
sorry to say that I got into a way of letting 
my broom brush into the edge of the feed in 
a way that I would not have thought of doing 
had the miller’s eyes been upon me. I had 
got the poultry fever, and was full of enthu- 
siasm, and I listened to the voice of the 
tempter under circumstances when [ would 
not have done it otherwise. It pains me to 
speak of this; but the question my friend 
propounds some way seems to make it nec- 
essary, to bring it out. I can not remember 
that [ was ever discovered in this little bit 
of theft. It amounted to only a few cents, 
it is true; but it was a start in dishonesty. 


Not long after, I wanted to buy some corn | 


of my father to carry my poultry through 
the winter. Of course, my father let me go 
to the corn-crib and measure it out myself. 
Ile was away from home, and I had charge 
of every thing, and of course no one knew 
what sort of measure I gave myself. Well, 
I got into a habit of measuring up a bigger 
bushel of ears of corn than I ought to have 
done ; bigger, in fact, than they would have 
been had my father been around where he 
might 


corn I wanted for my poultry. 
were true, it was dishonest in me to take 
more than a fair, just bushel. I can remem- 
ber distinctly how these experiences hurt 
and crippled me. 


Not long after, I took my younger brother | 


to the mill one day, that I might please: him 
by a sight of the great wheels going around. 
I wanted to show him the great water-wheel ; 
but to do so a little door had to be opened. 
I did not know whether I ought to open it 


without asking leave or not, but I took the | 


chances. One of the hinges was broken ; 
and when I unhooked the door it fell down 
so as to drag on the water-wheel. I slipped 
away ; and when the miller came around, I 
either pretended or told him outright I did 
not touch it. You see how easily one sin 
follows after another. I did remember that 
my younger brother was a witness to my un- 
truthfulness, and it troubled me some. At 
this very time I was learning verses from 
the Bible, in the Sunday-school. My moth- 
er talked to me over and over again in re- 
gard to the practical application of these 
Scripture texts. She told me that God saw, | 
even if nobody else did. She did not know | 
about the sweepings in the mill, nor the) 
heaped-up bushels: but J did, and it did_ 
not take me long to connect the two. If) 
there was a God—an all-seeing God, as she 
and the Bible taught—he looked on, even if | 
the miller and my father did not. Then the | 
question arises, Is there truly a God, and | 
does he look down and see all these things, 
or is this only all a myth? 

We lived in a community composed large- 
ly of infidels and skeptics. The teachings 





of these infidel men would be, that it was all 
a myth, and that I did not need to trouble or 
worry myself about these trifling dishonest 
tricks I have mentioned. My friend, where 
do you think safety lay—with my mother 





1 am) 


have seen my heaped-up bushels. | 
You may say this was only a small matter; | 
that my father should have given me what | 
Even if this | 
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and the Sunday-school, or with these men 
that talked ‘modern science” and no per- 
| sonal God? Of course I can not say positive- 
ly that other children are influenced in their 
actions as I was by these teachings; but all 
along those years, and clear up through my 
teens, I was vascillating between the God of 
my fathers and the teachings of modern 
skepticism. At times I accepted my moth- 
er’s teachings, and I used to have a little 
prayer to say at night before I went to sleep. 
The little prayer is the same one that we 
furnish free of charge on the little printed 
cards we give away. When I went through 
the day striving todo right, it was a pleasure 
to me to repeat this prayer before going to 
sleep. When in my zeal to make my poul- 
try or something else prosper, I vielded to 
temptation, and was dishonest, 1 felt like 
skipping my little prayer, and I either said 
it mechanically, without either thinking or 
aring what the words meant, or I omitted 
it entirely. Sometimes for long months the 
prayer was dropped and forgotten; but 
again, when I felt bad, or got into trouble, I 
would go back to my little prayer, and may 
be stick to it for weeks or even months. If 
it is indeed true, that children are influenced 
by little things like these, how very impor- 
tant is it that they be watched and looked 
after! Can any thing atone for a parent’s 

Fathers and mothers whose eyes 





neglect? 
| are on these pages, do you not know that it 
is not only possible but highly probable that 
your boy or your girl is even now subject to 
temptations, such as I have mentioned? 
May be a little talk about God the Father, 
and afew Scripture texts reminding them 
of that all-seeing Eye, may strike just in 
| time to save from a wrong act, and, may be, 
| Save a soul as well. 

Well, I went on through life until I was 
about 35 years old, in much after the fashion 
| Il have narrated. Sometimes I accepted 
_Christ_as the Savior, and sometimes I did 
| not. In using the word * accepted” I mean 
| that I decided in my own mind that I ac- 
| cepted him as the Savior of the world, but 
| did not make any public acknowledgment. 
| During these 35 years of my life I reserved 
| the privilege of accepting or rejecting, as 
| cireumstances might make it convenient ; 
| for if I said nothing to anybody about it, no 
| one could eall me inconsistent. Of course, 1 
| myself saw my own inconsistency; but as 
| long as nobody else saw it, it was not much 

matter, especially if I decided it wasalla 
myth any way. When I became a man, of 
course temptations of a different sort pre- 
sented themselves; but it did not take me 
very long to decide, as perhaps the world at 
large decides—at least on general principles 
—that honesty is the best policy, so I always 
paid my debts, and as a rule kept my prom- 
ises. Iam ashamed to own it, but my life 
was in some sense like goods in the hand of 
an auctioneer—I was prepared to sell it to 
the highest bidder. If Satan had any thing 
in store sufliciently attractive, why, then | 
would accept Satan: if religion or any thing 
of that sort had something to present that I 
liked better than any of Satan’s wares, why, 
common prudence would dictate that I 
should become a Christian. It was all self 
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and selfishness. I did not propose to give up 
self for anybody or any thing; nor did 

propose to let go of any of my privileges. I 
wanted freedom—freedom to do right or 
freedom to do wrong; freedom to commit 
crime, to put it plainly, whenever it should 
become very much of an object for me to 
commit crime. You may think this is a 
hard way of talking. Iadmit it. You may 
say, too, ** God have pity on such a specimen 
of a man as you used to be.” I say amen to 
that too; and may God in his infinite merey 
have pity on any who are in the toils of sin. 


Now, then, dear friends, what effect did | 


becoming a Christian have on my life? What 
effect ought a profession of Christianity to 
have on any man’s life? Why, it had this 
effect on my life. 1 can express it better by 
a little text than by any words of my own, 
although at the time I decided to accept 
Christ and become a Christian, I had not 
noticed the text, which is this : 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
—_ with all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thy- 
ser. 

This I resolved to do before men, and I re- 
solved to do it before God. Some of you 
may remember that it was while I was alone 
by myselfno human eye near. I just knelt 
down alone and told God what I had resolv- 
ed to do, and asked his help, and received a 
promise of help there on the spot. Now, do 
not misunderstand me, and do not criticise 
me too severely, when I tell you that, from 
that moment to this, Lhave never once had 
a thought of turning back and rejecting 
God. I have met temptations, and some- 
times sore ones. Sometimes I have given 
way to temptations, and acted in a very un- 
christianlike way—in a way that many would 
say,‘ A pretty specimen you are. for a Chris- 
tian!” But at the time I had no deliberate 
purpose of letting go my religion, or of turn- 
ing back from the resolution I have spoken 
of. Just one illustration: Sometimes when 
stirred up it seemed to me to be a Christian 
duty to give somebody a piece of my mind, 
and, of course, when I got started I said 
more and went further than I had intended 
to. Lafterward saw my mistake, and asked 
(,0d’s forgiveness, and oftentimes asked for- 
giveness of the one I had spoken to with too 
much harshness. Instead of a deliberate 
sin it was a mistake, and God taught me to 
avoid such mistakes in future by resolving to 
wait an hour, or even twenty-four hours, if 
the case seemed to demand it, before admin- 
istering the reproof that I knew it was my 
duty to administer. You see, I grew in the 
Christian graces, and every Christian ought 
to grow every year of his life. 

In the above illustration you can see there 
was no deliberate purpose of disobeying 
God; but I committed a sin nevertheless, by 
acting hastily and without wisdom. Chris- 
tians oftentimes commit sin by dallying with 
temptations. They sin because they do not 
turn resolutely and promptly away from 
evil. This is almost unavoidable because we 
are human. ‘Te knoweth our frame, that 
we are but dust.”’ Well, a Christian ought 


to learn to overcome selfishness in the same 
way he overcomes an evil temper — choke it 








down at the outset ; therefore he should im- 
prove in honesty. 

Let us emphasize a little the importance of 
standing up before men when you decide to 
accept Christ. Itseems to me it is not in the 
power of any human being to stand safe and 
sure without confessing Christ before men. 
The first thing to do is to tell God of your 
decision, and then straight afterward tell the 
world of this resolution. It does not amount 
to any thing unless you confess Christ pub- 
licly. The best way of doing this, as it seems 
to me, is to unite with any body of Christians 
near you. You know, Jesus told the lawyer 
that, after loving God with all his soul and 
strength, he must love his neighbor. You 
can not very well love your neighbor with- 
out his knowing it. God wants to be honor- 
ed; and to love him with all your mind and 
strength, without saying a word to anybody, 
would be dishonoring him. It would be 
equivalent to being ashamed of him. Asham- 
ed of Jesus! why, the thought is in itself 
awful. Now,then, after you have made this 
public profession you must BE HONEST or 
you will straightway be branded as a hypo- 
crite,and so you ought to be. Friend Brown 
says, ‘* According to my experience, people 
belonging to the church will bear watching.” 
That is right; by all means, watch Chris- 
tians. Why, I love to be watched. I want 
you to count, measure, and weigh every 
thing you buy of me. I want you to find 
fault, and complain. I want you to say, 
* Mr. Root, is this Christianlike ?”’ I want 
you to say, ** We be brethren.”” I want you 
to quote texts, pound it into me, straighten 
me up, and let us all straighten each other 
up. If some brother in his zeal strives to 
get a mote out of your eye when it seems to 
you he has already got a beam in his own 
eye, take it smilingly and lovingly, for he 
is a brother notwithstanding. Christ died 
for him. Peter says: 

What glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do 
well, and sutfer forit, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God. 

** Acceptable with God!* To be sure, it 
is. The friends have accused me of mixing 
religion and business. Why, the trouble is 
[have not mixed them half enough—that is, 
practical religion. As well might one object 
to mixing honesty with business. Did you 
ever hear of a man mixing too much hon- 
esty and truthfulness with his business 
transactions? Why, no; surely not. 

Not very long ago I had a talk in regard 
to the expression, ** For Christ’s sake.” 
Now suppose, when somebody asks you why 
you are honest, instead of saying, ‘‘ Because 
honesty is the best policy,” say. ** I am hon- 
est for Christ’s sake.”’ One of the friends 
said a few months ago, that he did not give 
up tobacco because he wanted a smoker, 
nor because he thought it hurt him, but he 
stopped using it ‘for Christ’s sake.” How 
does that sound, friends? Is it not a little 
more worthy of sensible and rational beings, 
than to say, ‘lam honest because honesty 
is the best policy’? or ‘* because I make 
more friends by it, save more money, win a 
great name, make people look and stare, and 
say, ‘How wonderfully honest he is!’’’? 
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Suppose you simply say,‘ Iam honest for | 
Christ's sxke ; and after having said it, sup- 
pose you go on doing right for Christ’s sake; 
wouldn't you feel better about it? In the 
25th chapter of Matthew, you remember that 
Jesus tells us about the people who minis- 
tered to him when he was hungry, gave him 
drink, took him in when he was a stranger, 
clothed him, visited him when he was in 
prison. These people did this without 
thinking about the motive, but they did it 
for his sake; and he closes. by saying, 
* Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye) 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
We should be honest because we love our 
fellow-men; and as we love truth and just- 
ice, we love to see everybody have what is 
fairly hisown. Well, in giving these fellow- 
travelers around us what is their own, we 
are giving Christ Jesus what is his own. | 
Did you ever think of it, friends?—when we 
cheat a man we cheat Jesus the Savior. No 
matter who it is, nor how obscure, no 
matter how helpless, if you wrong one who 
ean not maintain his rights, you wrong the 
Savior himself. His words are, ‘* Unto one 
of the least of these my brethren.” Jesus 
was the Son of man. Ile was born as we are 
born, and claims all humanity as_ brothers 
and sisters. If we wrong one of them we 
wrong him. If you are fair and honorable 
with all of them, you are fair and honorable 
to him, to God the Creator of the universe, 
he who sees with that all-seeing Eye, and 
who looks down upon the various trifles of 
our every-day lives. Why, then, should we 
be honest? Because we get along better, 
and make more money? No, no; not for 
such a reason, but because of love to God, 
and love to our fellow-men. While I go 
over these thoughts, my own conscience 
lashes me. Why have I not held better to 
my teachings? And again wells up that old 
prayer of my heart. “Lord, help! Lord, 
help!” Help me to glorify thy name by 
making all my business deal more in accord- 
ance with these Ilome Papers. Ilelp me to 
constantly feel that it is for Christ’s sake ; 
that it is to Christ I am looking, and for the 
sake of Christ that 1 am buying and selling, 
and doing business. And help me, O Lord, 
to remember the sacredness of my position ; 
and help me, even when Iam writing these 
Ilome Papers, that they may all be written | 
for his sake. 

Now, then, what kind of help do we want? 
Do we want boys and girls who are working 
to please their employers, or who are work- 
ing to please Christ? Shall a man be faith- 
ful because he thinks his employer's eyes 
will go over his work, or because he knows | 
his employer’s eyes are upon him? or shall | 
he work faithfully because he feels that 
(,od’s eye is upon him? What motive do we 
want to hold up before our children for be- | 
ing faithful? Shall we tell them that dis- | 
honesty is sure to be found out, sooner or | 
later? or shall we teach them that God sees 
it the moment it is done? Which are best— | 
those who work for love to God and their | 
fellow-men, or those who work without any | 
God about it? Friend Brown, my answer to 
your question would be, that making a 
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Christian of aman makes him honest, most 
assuredly ; and no matter how bad a man he 
may be, or may have been, if you can induce 
him to accept Christ, and to live for Christ’s 
sake, he is not only a saved man, but he is 
an honest man. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin- 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 
But his delight isin the law of the Lord; and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night. And 
he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in season; his 
leaf also shall not wither: and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.—PSALM 1; 1—3. 
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Thou God seest me.—GEN. 16: 13, 


DISCOUNT ON FOUNDATION AND SECTIONS. 

TEN per ceut off from list prices on fdn., as given 

last month, and also 5 per cent off on sections for the 
rest of the season, 


LONG LETTERS. 

AT present T am unable to even read all of our 
correspondence; and if you write very long letters, 
please bear in mind that all such will probably have 
to be read and answered by Ernest or some of the 
clerks. wont} 

THE HONEY YIELD UP TO THE PRESENT DATE. 

BAasswoop is yielding bountifully with us, and 
many reports from different localities seem to indi- 
cate the same. Orders for honey-pails, glass recep- 
tacles, and other supplies for storage and retailing 
the crop, are now starting quite a brisk trade. 


FINE QUALITY OF THIS SEASON'S HONEY. 

As yet we have not heard a word about honey-dew 
this season; but all of the honey brought in to us 
has been of excellent quality, both in looks and 
taste. If it is true, that oursurplus during 1885 is to 


| be free from the honey-dew troubles of 1884, we cer- 


tainly have one thing to be thankful for at least. 


A PERIODICAL AGAINST THE USE OF TOBACCO, 

Wr have received Vol.1, No.1, of the Antidote, 
published by the author of the little book called 
“A Dose of Truth.” The paper’s motto is, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” The subscription price is 25 cts. per year. 
Address the Antidote and Herald of Freedom, New 
Florence, Pa. 

NEW BEE-JOURNALS; WANT OF COURTESY, ETC, 

In my remarks in regard to the above on page 409 
of our June 15 number, I did not dream of intimating 
that the Canadian Bee-Jowrnal had been faulty in 
the way [ suggested, but quite the contrary. If 
Bro. Jones has allowed any thing in his journal that 
might be considered uncourteous to the journals 
down here in the States, | had never noticed it 
when I wrote ‘vhat I did. 
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DEATH FROM EATING POLSONED HONEY. 
SincE the article on page 445, last issue, was 
printed, we have received very full and complete 
reports of the whole matter. Our thanks are due to 
the postmaster, and Mr. J. G. Postell, who lives near 


there, as well as the editor of the Branchville Ban- | 


ner. It is, a good deal as we expected, considerably 


exaggerated. 


boy, and it does not seem to me that the case is very | 


clear that even they died from eating honey, al- 
though it is quite probable. We have also received 
a letter giving very full particulars, from Mrs. 
Dukes, the mother of the boy who died. He was 
about eleven years old. Further particulars will be 
given in our next issue. 





THE CANADIAN BEE-JOURNAL, 

Bro. JONES still continues to make one of the 
brightest and most wide awake go-ahead journals 
published anywhere inthe world. In his issue for 
July 8, in speaking of suitable clothing for students 
in the apiary, he advises them to singe all the hair 
from their hands and wrists, as becs are always in- 
cited to sting by any thing in the shape of hair or 
fur. I believe the idea is a good one. On an- 
other page he mentions that his students discovered 
they could tell when a colony was likely to send out 
a swarm soon, by the actions of the bees in front of 
the hive. Although I do not remember to have 
seen this subject discussed before in print, from 
what [have noticed I am inclined to think he is 
right about this also. The different behavior of the 
bees will be noticed from an hour to sometimes as 
much as half a day before the swarm issues. 

THE OHLO STATE FAIR. 

THE Bee-keepers’ Association have an annual 
meeting on the fair-grounds. There is an especial 
reason why it is desirable we should rally round the 
Ohio State Fair this year, and that reason is because 
they have for the first time decided to run a fair 
without beer or other intoxicating drinks. 
let the whisky men say it is a failure. 
the following from the Farm and Fireside: 


The Ohio State Fair will be held in Columbus dur- | 


ing the week beginning August 3lst, and we take this 
oceasion to remind our Ohio readers that the State 
Board of Agriculture has resolved not to allow the 
selling on the fair-grounds of intoxicating liquors of 
any deseription, malt or alcoholic. This action of 
the State Board was taken in deference to what 
was believed to be the wish of a great majority of 
the agricultural community. It was taken with the 
earnest intention of making the State Fair a gather- 
ing to which every farmer of Ohio might take his 
wife and daughters, with the assurance that they 


should not be insulted there by ruftians beastialized | 


by drink. 


Moreover, this action was taken in the face of the | 


fact that it would not only insure direct loss of a 
source of revenue which had previously been a ma- 
terial help in the financial management of the fair, 
but would also entail a considerable indirect loss by 
developing the factious opposition of the liquor in- 
terests of Columbus and elsewhere. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK. 

WE arein receipt of a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the above book. It contains many engravy- 
ings, and much valuable matter, and seems to be 
fully up to the present date. Several pages are de- 
voted to reversible frames. Perforated zine and 
drone-guards are also considered at length. Alto- 


gether, friend Alley has succeeded in giving usa 
very attractive and useful bee-book; but we think 
he makes a mistake in setting the price at $1.50, by 
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In sifting the matter down, there are | 
only three deaths—two negro children and a white | 
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mail postpaid, instead of the usual price of $1.25 for 
books of about that size. The book does not con- 
tain nearly as many pages as the A BC or Prof. 
Cook’s Manual; and besides, the amount of matter 
is very small on cach page, being large type, large 
margin, and the matter very much spread out. A 
full page contains about 87t “ems,” and a full page 
of the largest type used in the A BC book contains 
3330 ‘“‘ems.”’ We can turnish the new edition at the 
ubove price, or the old one for an even dollar, post- 
paid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HONEY 
BUSINESS. 

So large an amount of matter has been received 
in reference to this, together with clippings from 
newspapers, that it would almost fill an issue of 
GLEANINGS. We shall give the principal part of 
them next month. The greater part of them come 
from newspaper reporters who are in search of 
something sensational. As an illustration: <A re- 
porter went to visit a bee-man in Michigan, to write 
up the honey business. The bee-man was away 
from home, and the reporter found a large-sized 
bee-feeder in the back yard where the bees were 
being fed in the open air. Jumping at conclusions, 
and filling in so as to make it look as if a big fraud 
were being perpetrated, he made quite asensational 
article, which is being copied everywhere. The 
gist of this report was, that this bee-man, who had 
about fifty colonies of bees, kept a shingle out in 
front of his house, saying, ** White-clover honey for 
sale,’’ while the white - clover honey is all made of 
glucose fed tothe bees in the back yard. May be 
| the reporter thought he had got the thing about 
right, but itis pretty evident that he did not care 
very much whether he was right or not. What he 
saw was nothing but the usual arrangements for 
feeding bees out of doors, during adearth of honey; 
and there is no ground for deciding that the man 
was selling sugar or glucose as honey. 

SOWING BUCKWHEAT. 
Now is the time to put in your buckwheat, if it 
|} is not already done. We extract the following 
| from the American Agricullurist : 

Buckwheat is worth at least seventy-five cents a 
bushel for feeding, if itis properly ted. It is best 
ground with corn, as fine as possible, and may be 
fed with cut hay or straw moistened with water. 
The seed may be sown early in July. We have 
found thick seeding the best. At least one bushel 
per acre should be used. It pays to prepare the 
ground as well for this crop as for any other, but it 
is especially useful for the purpose of breaking up 
an old meadow and preparing it for reseeding. 
The sod will be well rotted and the soil mellowed 
and made ready fora fall grain crop, if this is de- 
sired, to be followed by the grass seed the next 
| summer. No other crop except peas so well mel- 
| lows the ground as buckwheat, and this is precise- 
ly the effect required in reseeding land. Besides 
this useful purpose, buckwheat is valuable for its 
grain. It will easily produce thirty or forty bushels 
per acre, if well managed, and a bushel of it is 
worth two bushels of oats of the light sort usually 
grown, which is largely husk. The crop, too, is put 
in at times and harvested at times convenient for 
| the farmer. 
| With us we never get a good crop without sowing 
phosphate with the buckwheat, by means of an or- 
dinary wheat-drill, with fertilizer attachment. 
| With phosphate we have had a good yield of honey 











and grain, on ground that would not yield any 
| thing, comparatively, without it. Of course, it may 
| be sown even in our locality as late as the middle of 
August; but where it is put off so late there is 
great danger of losing the grain by frost. 
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5OL GLEANING 
FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION, 

THe foundation made by our friends J. Van Deu- 
sen & Sons, Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 
has been before the people a good many years; but 
of late I can not remember of seeing any reports in 
regard to it. As we have some customers who pre- 
fer it to any other, we keep it in stock. It is per- 
haps the handsomest and best made foundation of 
any in the world; andif lam correct, the manu- 
facturers furnish an article with a greater number 
of square feet per pound than any other make. 
The only objection is, that it takes bees longer to 
work it than where the bottom of the cells is made 
the natural shape. Has further experience demon- 
strated this last point to be correct? Who will tell us? 


WOMEN FOR CLERKS, BOOK-KEEPERS, 
ETC. 

Dip it ever occur to you, that an office where only 
women are employed must be a pleasant place? No 
smoking, no swearing, no impure talk; in fact, 
in our office there is not any talk of any kind, 
unless it pertains directly to business. Our office is 
a pleasant place,and I have a great many times 
thanked God for it—not only because the work per- 
taining to book-keeping and correspondence has 
mostly fallen into the hands of women, but because 
itseems to have drifted, some how or other, with 
very few exceptions, into the hands of Christian 
women—for let me tell you it is not every one, even 
among women, who win a place in the office and 
keep it. Come to think of it, our business in the 
different departments is mostly characterized by re- 
finement and courtesy; and while this state of af- 
fairs is much due to the influence of the women 
who are all about us, and inevery room, I believe it 
is more consequent upon the Christian spirit which I 
trust and believe pervades our business everwhere. 


SEALED OR UNSEALED BROOD TO DETERMINE WHE- 
THER OR NOT A QUEEN IS PRESENT. 

Dip it everoccur to you, that when you tried very 
hard not to make a mistake, you oftentimes make 
more mistakes than when you do not try so hard. 
Few things in bee culture have required more em- 
phatic teaching, over and over again, than this one 
of having unsealed brood in every nucleus, when 
there is any danger that the colony may be queen- 
less. The young larvie take the place of a queen, as 
it were, and half a poundof bees will adbere to their 
combs and defend themselves from robbers, provid- 
ing they have even a little pateh of unsealed brood, 
where without this they would all be demoralized, 
and become an easy prey to robbers or any other 
foe. Well, in my editorial in our last issue, p. 467, 
where I was so very anxious to say unsealed brood, 
by an error the editorial went out with the simple 
statement that sealed brood would answer for start- 
ing queen-cells, whereas sealed brood amounts to al- 
most nothing: for the little brood that might hatch 
out, although it would prove a small addition to the 
little colony, could in no way help furnish the all- 
important queen. Now remember, it is unsealed 
brood, or small larvie just out of the egg, that we 
want when we are going to determine whether or 
not a pound of bees or nucleus contains a queen. 


EMPLOYING 


ARRIVAL 
BEES. 
SINCE the traffic in bees and queens has assumed 
such proportions, the question often comes up as to 
how much a guarantee covers. Sometimes a cage 
reaches its destination with some of the bees dead— 


GUARANTEEING SAFE ON QUEENS AND 
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; ais 
the others apparently all right, and the queen all 


right. Well, suppose the purchaser, under such 
circumstances, should refuse to receive the pack- 
age because, according to his notion, it is not in 
good order. This does not very often happen, but 
it has happened a fewtimes. Most people acquaint- 
ed with bees would, for the sake of being human, if 
nothing else, tuke the live bees away from the dead 
and dying at once, and put them into a hive on 
some combs of food, and, of course, save the queen 
if possible, and then report to the shipper. Now, 
I should say, that unless the purchaser does take 
pains to save the queen, and as many of the bees 
as he ean, he is not entitled to more than enough 
bees to make up the number that were dead. In 
regard to queens by mail, the shipper guarantees to 
deliver them safely at the nearest postoftice. If the 
purchaser leaves them several days in the post- 
office, he is not entitled to another queen. In case 
aqueen is received in feeble condition, the pur- 
chaser should at once cage her on a comb contain- 
ing unsealed honey, and place all ina hive of bees, 
so as to do all in his power to revive her. If she 
dies, or if she never fully recovers, he should state 
the case to the shipper, and the shipper should 
make-her good, or furnish another at half price, or 
arrange it in some such way as would be satisfacto- 
ry to both parties. If the purchaser does not take 
the queen from the office, and do all he can at once 
to save her life, [sShouldsay he isin part responsible. 
If he takes her out of the office, and lays her upon 


'ashelf, or lets her lie until the next day, and she 


| is in a hive of bees. 


dies, he is entirely or partly responsible for her 
loss, depending upon circumstances. Queens, like 
the rest of animated creation, are liable to die at 
any time; and altogether the safest place for them 
Therefore as soon ag they are 
received they should, without a single hour's delay, 
be caged on a comb of honey and brood, and placed 
inthe hive. If circumstances are such that you 
can not give this immediate attention, lL do not 
think you ought to complain. The shipper simply 
agrees to deliver the queen in good order at your 
postoffice. 

Every little while some one who is perhaps a little 
new in the business thinks he ought to have anoth- 
er queen, because his queen was lost in introduc- 
ing; and he bases his claim on the fact that he fol- 
lowed the printed directions exactly. Whoever 
purchases a queen ought to be aware that introduc- 
ing is always more or less risky; and the man who 
sells the queen can in no case expect to be respon- 
sible, unless he advertises to guarantee safe intro- 
duction as well as safe arrival. 1 believe only one 
queen-breeder has undertaken to do this as yet. 

One thing more: Quite a few of the friends have 
a way of declaring a queen was never fertilized, be- 
cause she may behave herself somewhat like unfer- 
tile queens. I want to protest against this, because 
no man living has any right to say he can tell by a 
queen's looks or actions whether she is fertilized or 
not, especially after she has been shipped through 
the mails. Of course, queens might be caged up 
and sent off as soon as hatched, and they will live 
just as long this way as perhups after they have 
been laying; but it will be next to impossible to in- 
troduce such a queen. The man who would send 
out unfertile queens for untested queens, would 
probably pass counterfeit money if he had a chance; 
therefore when you are purchasing queens, be sure 
that the man of whom you buy them is honest. 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is Rept for sale by Messrs. A. . Newman, Chi- 
cago, DL; F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.: Jas. Heddon, | 
Dowagiac, “Mich: ieuarheres & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H: Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [l.; E. 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, 1ll.; H. Drum, Adelphi,0O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
y.; C. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; ¢ ‘ark Johnson & 
Son, ‘Gosianten. Ky., King, Aspinwall & C o., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, Cc. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for pees og oe free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Bamelieem, Hancock Co., anand 


sbttd 


I WILL SELL 


From June 15, until Sept. 15, good Italian bees at 
$1.25 per pound. Nucleus colonies, 3 frames, L. size, 
aut $3.25 each. Dollar queens to accompany the 
above, $1.00 extra. All my queens are reared from 
imported stock. Safe aarival and satisfaction guar- 


aunteed, J. M. YOUNC, 
Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., Neb. 


Bee-Hives «° Sections ! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 








Our Capacity now is a Carloud of Goods Daily. 


NOTICE. 

Ry enlarging our factory last year we were put 
behind with our work so that by spring we were 
obliged to return many orders. Now we have am- 
ple stock ahead, and can fill orders promptly. 

Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 

QUEENS. «20700 a9.» spn fac thom, ze | 8 

each; 6 for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. Fine stock. Can 


be sent by return mail in my improved Peet cage. 


13tfdb L. HEINE, BELLMORE, QUEENS 00., N.Y. 


F, HOLTKE & 60., OFFER 


3-FRAME NUCLEI WITH $1.00 QUEEN 
FOR ONLY $2.00! 


This offer is good for July and August only. Each 


19tfdb 
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purchaser ts entitled te 1 doz. of Peter Henderson's 
choice selected Hyacinths and Tulips—all to be 
shipped in light boxes.. Send money in Registered 


letter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. HOLTKE &€ CO., 
14- 15-16a Carlstadt, Bergen Co, Ne J. 


150 CHOICE CELERY PLANTS 


by mail postpaid, for $1.00; 350 for $2.09; 1000, by ex 
my &2.50. Reduction on large lots. Please 
aress 


A. T. COOE, CLINTON HOLLOW, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y 





-| 
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QUEENS NOW READY. 
DARK LEATHER-COLORED*< 
>40R LIGHY [YALMANS. 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH, OR 6 FOR $5.00. 
Address all orders to 


E. PETERMAN, WALDO, WISCONSIN. 


13tfdb 


Italian Bees in Langstroth Hives. 


$9.00 PER COLONY, 3 FOR $25 00. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Will give satisfaction. 
Correspondence solicited.: 
JOHN MM. RAGLAND, 
418 Broad way 9 Denver, c ‘olorado. 


13tfdb 


EN COLONIES HYBRID BEES FOR SALE at $5.00 per col- 
) ony. AN N. 1GRAY, Adams, Gaye Co., Neb. 4 d 


FOR SALE. & Sons’ make. Has bee n in use 


about one year. Itis as good as new for service. 
Has crack in base which has been riveted. Will sell 
boiler complete with pump and heater for $90.00. 





A 4-horse-power boiler, B. W. Payne 


13tfdb LEE CROSBY, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 
T Y THE BELLINZONA ITALIANS, 
R and see for yourself that they are THE 


BEST. Warranted queens in May, $1.25; June, 
$1.10; July and after, $1.00; six for $5.00. Bees at 
reduced rates. Send for descriptive circular. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
9ttdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, 


| Is now making a specialty of rearing fine Italian 


queens. All queens reared from the purest and 
best of mothers, and the cells built in full colonies. 
No queens sent out that would not be used in the 
home yard. Single queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. We can still furnish white-poplar sections. 
Make money orders payable at Flint. 1stfdb 


UP WITH (ORDERS, 


Iam up with spring orders, and can send queens 
by return mail. If you want untested Italian 
queens, reared from imported mothers, send $1.00 
for one; $1.90 for two; $5.00 for six; $9.00 for 12. 

Address W.S. CAUTHEN, 
12-13-14d Pleasant Hill, S. C. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See adv ertisement in another column. 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


Untested Queens in March and April.. 
PER URNSS f85 ks. Cocpns Gia ckKareeye ra merase 


J. S. TADLOCK, 
stfdb LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


BEES FOR SALE 


AFTER THE FIRST OF JULY. 


Terms. 
i. KR. BOARDMAN, 
East Townsend, Huron Co., 0. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


1 00 


Send for 


12tfdb 
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JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1's CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


, SOME OF THE USES TO WHICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE Ar- 
: PLIED 








This wire cloth is second quality. It will answer nicely 
jfor covering doors and windows, to keep out flics; for 
covering bee-hives and cages for shipping bees; making 

sieves for sifting seeds, et 
Number of Square Feet cont tined in each Roll 
Re pe ctively. 





. 
7. 





20) 3: . f. eac 

22) 43 rolls of 181, Lof 169s. f. 

24) 6:4 rolls of 200, 1 of 180, and 1 of 120s. f. 

26/72 23 rolls of 217, 38 of 216,2 of 195, i of 155, 2 of 151,2 of 215, lof 
210, and Lof 151 s. f. 

28 174 rolls of 233, ane 2 of GA, s. f. 

31, 75 rolls of 281s f. 

36; 3. L roll of 106s, f. 
38/37/28 rolls of 316,3 of 285, 
| and 205s. f. 


2 of 317,1 each of 190, 632, 178, 126, 


40) 1/L roll of 130s. f. 
42) Ll roll of 245s. f. 
41/2 i roll of 366, 1 of 348 s. 


46) Lilrollof 2s f. 
48)12'11 rolls of 400, 1 of 200s. f. 

The following is first quality, and is worth 1; cts. 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose 
for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 
1°; ets. per sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 
charged at hardware and furnishing stores, as you 
will ascertain by making inquiry. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buying a quantity of 
over one thousand dollars’ worth. 

24/42 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each; Leach of 40, 86, 95, 

sq. f 
| 26,97 rolls of 7 sq. ft. each; 
201, 204 sq 





120, 168, 199, 280, 


1 each of 65, 86, 195, 195, 200, 201, 








28 38 rolls of 433 6 of 7% Zof 219,2 of 222 sq. ft.; leach of 49, 
70, 210, 245 sq. 
30,33 rolls of 250, 2 ot 20 ue. ft.; Leach of 100, 115,117, 125, 125, 220, 
225. 227, 237, 235, 275 249, 157 sq. ft. 
3 of 266 sq. ft.; 1 each of 88, 233, and 275 sq. ft 


Leach of €2, 113, 198 sq. ft 


22 
-M 26 rolls of 283 Sq. ft. each; 
_ 36 2of 72,1 excl: Of 120, 150, 240, 279, 


21 a 300 sq. ft. each; 





38 Lrolle: ‘hof 30) and 316 sq. ft. 
140 LT roll of 233 square feet. 
42 1 roll of 350 square feet. 
46.1 roll of 12 square feet. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


IF YOU WANT PURE ITALIAN 


Bees, Tested Queens, or Nuclei, for one-half Root’s 
price, send me your order at once, or stamp for 
sample of bees, THOMAS HORN, SHESBURNE, N. Y. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS AND KNIVES. 


BY MAIL, 6-1 haa 


Doctor smoker (wide shield 3% ine h $2 00 
Conqueror smoker (wide shield) 3 Lib divenitut sneaG tends 175 
Large smoker (wide shield).......2)5 “ - 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield)... ..2 5 . 12% 
ce ee : i its wre ae aa ie ioe babs ee 
Little Wonder smoker. : RSS: 
Bingham & Hethering wton ‘Hone y- Kaife, Re aT 115 


To sell again, apply fer dozen or half-dozen rater. Address 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, ABRONIA, MICH. 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, $2.00 each. Untested, 9c each. Four or 
more at one order, 7c each. Will furnish 1 1b. of 
bees with each queen, if wanted, for $1.55 addition- 
al; 2.L. frame nuclei, with untested queen,, $2.50. 
All queens bred from a fine imported mother. No 
black bees near. D. G. EDMISTON, 

lid Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


“THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YVEAR. 
D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Beeton, Ont., Can. 


The only bee journal printed in ¢ ‘anada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 


in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 


vtfb 








EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 





” Notices 8 : will be ‘inse rted under this head at one- half « our 
usual rates. All ad's intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de 
partme nt, or we wi Inot be responsible for any error. 


Waxte D. —T0 REP ON Ht one aaa REN: new 
half-nickel half-painted 50-inch bicycle for 
honey (comb honey preferred), or chickens and 
young hens of common or fancy breeds. Please 
correspond, RuEL EF. CLARK, 

Box 444. Bellows Falls, Windham Co., Vt. 


W C. EATON, Photographer, Newark, N. J., will 
/Y . make life-size crayon photos (can be made 
from any small picture), in exchange for bees. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Mad 


pi ppd ‘oO exchange chat hives for good 
extracted clover honey. I will allow 9 cents, 
delivered here. Chaff Corres. 
pondence solicited. 

lid W. K. Lewis, Dry Ridge, Grant Co., Ky. 








hives, $2.00 each. 


b* laenet TED.—To exchange cclery- plants for a 
printing-press, type, ete., bound books, or of- 
See advertisement in another column for 
Cook, Clinton Hollow, N. Y. 


fers. 
prices. _ A. T. 


WAS ED.-To exchange Italian bees in Sim- 
plicity hives for Wyandotte fowls and Pekin 
ee but fine fowls wanted. 
. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


ducks. 


14d 

W ANtED.— To exchange, t a No. 1 Pelham Foun- 
dation-mill; also the trated mandrel, and 

all pertaining to a hand-power saw. GEO. M. BIsu- 

op, No. 28¢ Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange bees, queens, grape- 

vines, strawberry, raspberry, and blackberry 
ete. (200 sorts), for adv ertising space in 

, or for any thing I can sell for cash. 
F. L. Wriant, Plainfield, Mich. 





W 
plants, 
books or papers 
l4d 


Wy oc oe exchange Simp. hives, complete 
; or in flat, section boxes, foundation, smokers, 
and supplies, for new extracted clover, or light-color 
pure honey. ¢ Jorrespondence solicited. 

lid Model B, Hive Co., 524 & Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEES BY THE POUND 
AT 75 CENTS, AND SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


QUEENS.—Italian, Holy-Land, or Albi- 
no, $1.00. Tested Queens, $1.50. 


14-15d PELHAM & WILLIAMS, Maysville, Ky. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 8btfd 


100 SWARMS OF BEES FOR SALE 


Containing from 50 to 60 Ibs. of honey each, with 10 
frames of comb, L. size. Sent in shipping-boxes, 
at $6.00 per colony, with untested queens. Discount 
on 10 to 20 swarms. In good L. hives, $7.00. Also 
500 frames of breod, covered with bees, at 75 cents 
each. Parties desiring to purchase may deposit 
money with the editor of GLEANINGs till they are 
W CHE 


ee 
W. CHENEY, Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 


WE WILL SELL 


8 OR 10 SWARMS DW 1%5-STORY SIMPLICITY HIVES AT $7.00 
EACH, 02 THE 1) FRAMES PUT INTO FURIEASZE'S 
HIVES, AT $5 00 Bacu. 

A. CG. KENDEL, l4tfdb CREXELAND, 0. 


NUCLEI AND QUEENS FOR SALE. 


Three L. frame nuclei, full of bees, oe, and 
honey, with a choice tested Italian quéen. from my 
imported stock, at the low y nee ot only $2.50, ana 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


lid J. A. BUCHANAN, Holliday’s Cove, W, Ya. 
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A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, er HARDIN CO., OHIO 


BEES and QUEENS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


After June 15 I will sell 2-frame nuclei, with 2 lbs. 
of bees in each, no queen, for $2.25 each. Tested 
queens, $1.50 each; warranted queens, $1.00 each; 
untested queens, The. each, either Syrian or Italian. 


ma R. coop, Sparta, Tenn. 


MUTH'S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUAKEK GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Ac. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 


P. 8. Phaene 10-cent stamp for “ Practical ints to 
Bee-Keepers Itfdb 


1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


Untested Queens in March and April.......... 
MIME boas to Fake cts Used ed oesiacasassys * io 


J. 8S. TADLOCK, 
LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


a 
~ 


5tfdb 


Choice Untested Italian Queens 


BY RETURN MAIL. 
YELLOW! - LARGE! !- PROLIFIC!!! 
Single Queen, $1.00; six or more, 9) cents each. 

iC. M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1885. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


For sale, cheap as the cheapest, from selected Ital- 
ian queens. Tested Queens, $1.00; untested queens, 
60 cents; hybrid Queens, 30 cents. Safe arrival 
uaraiteed every time. » C KIRKMAN, 
15tfdb COXVILLE, PITT CO., N. C. 








38 Four-Frame Nuclei For Sale, 


With dollar queen, pees, and brood, in new Lang- 
stroth hive, at $3.00 each J. BR. REED. 
léd MILFORD, WIS. 








LET ME HELP YOU, 


I will sell, to all wishing to buy during July, Aug- 
ust, and September, pure Italians. One hive for 
$6.00; five or more for $5.50 each. 

eg one for $5.00; tive or more for $4.50 each. 

ks, one for $4.50; five and more, $4.00 each. 

All 10-frame, 2-story, —, Langstroth hives. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. . W. ALBRECHT, 
18-14-15d Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 





ADART’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
davtier haan. sbtfd 


FALL QUEENS. 


I have a choice lot of Italianand Cyprian queens, 
which I will now sell at $5.00 per half-dozen. Satis- 
faction guar Address 

REV. J. E. KEARNS, MORNING SUN, 10WA. 


HUTCHINSON’S 


. ADVERTISEMENT. 


We are now making a specialty of rearing fine 
Italian queens. All queens are bred from the purest 
and best of mothers, and the cells built in full colo- 
nies. We have one of A. I, Root's very best, select- 
ed, tested, imported queens, also quite a number of 
very superior home- bred queens trom the apiary of 
“Cyula Linswik.” Besides this we have our own 
original stock which was built up from Dadant im- 
ported stock and from queens obtained from several 
of our best breeders. We are not trying to see how 
cheaply we can rear queens, but how good ones we 
can turnish. No queens will be sent out that would 
not be used inthe home apiary. Single queen, $1.00; 
six for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested 
queens, $2.00 each. Full colonies, $5.00 each. Make 
money orders payable at Flint. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 








latfdb 


PRICES REDUCED: t 


Until further notice I will furnish untested Italian 
queens at 80c. each; 6 for $4.50. Warranted queens, 
wc. each; 6 for $5.00. All queens bred from my 
choice improved stock, and the cells built in full 
strong colonies. Safe arrival and satisfaction al- 
ways guaranteed 


MORG an: Punt oae CO., KY. 
Red-Clover Queens by Return Mail. 


I am now up with my orders, and can send queens 
by return mail. My queens are almost without an 
exception purely mated, and my bees worked just 
thick on red clover from the time it i until 
the present. Tv. WILSO 

15tfdb NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


75 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


To reduce stock I will sell, until Nov. Ist, as fol- 


lto 5at .. 86 00 
§to 10 ** 5 50 
10 to W * 5 00 
50 to 75 * 4 Ww 


Pure Italians in new Simplicity hiv: es, well paint- 
ed, on wired L. frames, with 3v to 40 Ibs. Ay honey 
in each. 1 will deliver at L.S. & M.S. Ry. Depot, 
and guarantee safe arrival. Will ship on 9 frames. 


S. D. McKim, Madison, Lake Co., 0. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEW YorkK.~ Honey.—Market quiet; some small 
lots new comb arriving. Quotations as follows: 
Fancy white clover, Lb. sections, per Ib. M@lbe 
Fair to good “ sat Ra@Be 
Fancy * “ Ka@lic 
Fair to good “* - 1l@12e 
Fancy buckwheat, es 9@10e 

ty i@ 8e 
6@ Te 
5@ be 
5i@o65e 
5@ be 
2hO28¢e 


Extracted white ome er, 
buckwheat, 
Southern, extracted, per gallon, 
buckwheat, per Ib., 

Beeswax, prime yellow, 

Southern extracted coming in very freely. 

July 27, 1885. McCauUut & HILDRETH BROs., 

24 Hudson St., cor. Duane St., N. Y 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—No change to note in 
prices, shippers and buyers both holding off, with 
some concessions in favor of buyers. Notwith- 
standing the short crop reported in California, 
sales are still being made ‘here at about same prices* 
as last spring, and some new extracted quoted at 4c 
there. We quote choice white comb, ¢ 2tb. sections, 
We; 1lb., B@l4e. Extracted, 5@7e. Beeswax, weak 
at 20025 CLEMONS, CiLoon & Co., 

Cor. Fourth & Walnut Sts., Kansas C ity, Mo. 

July 23, 1885. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The market is quiet, with 
a fair demand for extracted honey, and an abun- 
dance of offerings from commission houses and 
producers. Prices range between 4 and 8c on arriv- 
al. There is but little new comb honey in the mar- 
ket, with an occasional demand. Prices nominal. 
Beeswar.—There isa fair demand for, with liberal 
offerings. It brings 20@24c on arrival. 

Cuas. F. MutH, 
S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
July 24, 1885. Cineinnati, O. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Several consignments of the 
new crop are here, and some brings ldc for 1-lb. sec- 
tions; demand is light as yet. Extracted is going 
off more freely at 5@7e per lb. Beeswax, 22c for 
good; tanc cy. y ellow, 23e, with good inquiry existing. 

July 23, 1 R. A. BURNETT, 

161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Up to the present time 
there has been no new honey received, and no 
—_ has been fixed upon. Old honey, of which we 
1ave afair supply, is standing still, there being no 
Wax, 22@25e. A.C. KENDEL, 


inguiry for it. 
115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


uly 25. 


St. Lours.— Honey.—There is no demand for hon- 
ey of ed kind, weather bein ved warm. Southern, 
in barrels, new, 4@4'4c; old, ; half-barrels and 
kegs held ‘higher. Comb wth r rms salable. Some 
old comb, dark, offered at 5c. © buyers. All the 
above nominal. Beeswax continues very dull, 23e 
for prime yellow, sex large. 

W. T. ANDERSON & Co., 

July 24, 1885. 


104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston.—Honey.— Best white, 


1-lb. sections, 16c; 
best white, 2-lbs., 4c; best extracted, new, 6c. Wag, 
none. Weather so warm, no sales. No new comb 
honey in yet. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
July 24, 1885. 


57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—Market well cleaned up of 
old honey, and waiting for new receipts to arrive. 
Beeswax dull. Prices nominal, at 28@30c. 
V. BisHop, 


July 23. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—The honey market toa still very 


dull. Good 1-lb. sections are quoted at} 
July 23, 1885. WEED 


Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED. 


Good average beeswax, to od amount of 100 Ibs. 
Make offers. NIMSHI NUZUM, 
16d Boothesville Marion Co., W. Va. 











akaalaett NT eked aie 


We are now in the market, and will be during the 
entire season, for all honey offered us, in any quan- 
tity, shape, or condition, just so it is pure. e will 
sell on commission, charging 5 per cent; or if a sam- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash offer the 
general market will afford. We will handle bees- 
wax the same way, and can furnish bee-men in 

uantities, crude or refined, at lowest market prices. 

ur junior member in this de arment, Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, has full charge, whic’ insures prompt and 
careful attention in all its details. 

Samples of comb honey must be full case, repre- 
senting a fair average of the lot. On such sam- 
ples we will es pect Piggies whether we buy 


or not. MONS, C 
15-2db Kansas City, ‘Mo. 


/ Will Sell Full Swarms of Pure Italians 


In the Langstroth Simplicity 10-frame hive. Fora 
single swarm, $6.00; two or more, $5.00 each; five or 
more, $4.50 each. Sate — uaranteed. 

ddress M.R ICHOLS, 
15tfdb / Weaver's Corners, Huron Co., 


“TRY THE 
BELLINZONA ITALIANS, 


And see for yourself that they are the 
best. Warranted Queens, bred from 
mothers imported dieect from the 
mountains of Italy, $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00. Special discount on large or- 
ders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
tor cireular. Orders filled promptly. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
SPENCEBVILLE, MONT. C0., MD. 








1tfdb 


BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 65 swarms of bees; nearly all of them are 
in two-story hives with two full sets of combs to 
each hive, and well filled with honey and brood. 
Will sell them cheap. Those suping to buy will 
eaes call, or address WM". H. KING, 

NEWTONVILLE. BUCHANAN CO., IA. 


Bee-Keepers, Attention ! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ITALIANIZE CHEAP. 


I will sell, during the next 30 days, fine queens, 
bred from my best strains of Italians and Albinos, 
at the following very low prices: 

a oe *} 00 00 | 83 queens .,.... 


‘ested. sescocee $1 50 
Order now, or you may be too late on ny. these 
low prices. ‘Address Wm. W.C 
Coleraine, die. 
Successor to Wm, Cary & Son. 


40 COLONIES BEES, good hive (Am. frame), 
every comb straight. Will Jverage 4 lbs. 
bees, 6 frames brood, 15 lbs. honey, and good untest- 
ed gg or > page ‘queen, #5 each; 11 for $50. Speak 
quie L. WRIGHT, "Plainfield, Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


One hundred choice tested Italian queens, re i 
during the honey harvest, from a selected impo: 
queen, Root’s importation, ready to go by return 
mail. Price $1.50 each, Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Make money orders payable at 
Salem, O. F. H. SCATTERGOOD, 
15d Winona, Ohio. 


-WANTED.=<< 


Orders for Carniolan and Italian Queens and nu- 

clei from best imported mothers. Untested Carni- 

olans, $1.25; Warranted, $1.50. Make money orders 

payable at Greensburg, "Ind. Send for Price List to 
H. F. SHANNON, 

SPRING HILL, DECATUR CO., IND. 





l5tfdb 
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